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A FEW WEEKS FROM HOME. 
VISIT TO CANTERBURY. 


He who visits Kent, and does not make a pilgrimage 
to Canterbury, is no true lover of antiquity. The 
memory of St Augustine and St Thomas-a-Becket, it 
is to be feared, he cares nothing for; and, to say the 
least of it, the scenes immortalised by Chaucer and 
Shakspeare can have no influence on his fancy. Now, 
that kind of heresy is not to my mind. I can beas 
commonplace and utilitarian as you please, but still 
have a corner of the mind to spare on the existing 
memorials of past events—things which elevate the 
range of the imagination, and harmlessly delight the 
feelings. Come, then, let us wend across the downs 
and along the bosky avenues which lead towards Can- 
terbury.~ Let us see the spot, and the actual objects 
in stone and mortar, which, five hundred years ago, 
attracted the reverence of thousands of pilgrims. Let 
us visit the sepulchre of Augustine, and the shrine 
of Becket ! 

Things have greatly altered in Kent since Falstaff 
proposed to set out for Gad’s Hill, and there make an 
onslaught on the caravans of pilgrims who were “go- 
ing to Canterbury with rich offerings, and the traders 
riding to London with fat purses.” The truth of the 
matter is, that what with good macadamised roads, 
stage-coaches, and railways, the country stands a fair 
chance of being stripped of every bit of romance. 
Will it be credited !—the far-famed Cliff at Dover— 
Shakspeare’s Cliff—is now perforated with a railway 
tunnel! Soon we shall be whisked in no time from 
the Borough to the Straits of Dover, and the towers of 
Canterbury will be passed at the rate of forty miles an 
hour. Such are modern improvements. No man has 
the comfort of now being robbed on his journey, let 
him wish for it ever so much. Falstaff and Prince 
Hal did not live in the age of locomotives. 

With the sad reflection that we live in the nine- 
teenth century, and have not the privilege of being 
kicked and cuffed as we should have been three or 
four centuries ago, let us take things as they happen 
to be. Here is an omnibus moving off from Ramsgate 
to Canterbury. One of the pilgrims is a good, dear, 
kind old soul—a lady who has at least attained the 
shady side of sixty—probably a widow : well, so much 
the better, we are sure to have an agreeable chat to- 
gether. “ This is a fine evening, ma’am, for a journey ; 
few passengers, though: do you go all the way?” 
“ Oh dear, yes, sir; I am returning to one of my homes 
at Canterbury : it will be quite pleasant on the road, 
Iam sure, the sun is sinking so very beautifully in 
the west—very so, indeed.” “Then you have more 
than one home?” “ Oh dear, yes, sir; I have a house 
in Ramsgate and a house in Canterbury, and I just 
make myself happy, sometimes in the one and some- 
times in the other.” “ But that must be very trou)le- 
some, I should think—you must travel a great deal.” 
“Oh dear, yes, sir; but I like travelling very much, 
and I never allow any thing to vex me.” “ Perhaps 
you don’t travel with much luggage—only some trifle, 
such as that basket.” “Oh dear, sir, that basket is 
my bird’s travelling carriage; that I always carry on 
my knee.” “Your bird! do you always travel with 
your bird?” “Oh dear, yes, sir; I could not go any 
where without my poor little Dicky ; and he is very 
fond of travelling also.” “ What sort of a bird is he? 
—probably a parrot.” “Oh dear, no, sir; he is a lark.” 
“ A lark, for all the world! is he not inclined to fly 
up against the roof of his carriage, or disposed to pine 
with the close imprisonment?” “Oh dear, no, sir ; 
he is the nicest, quietest, and best-behaved of birds. 
Sometimes, poor little creature, when he catches a 


glimpse of daylight through the covering, he will give 
a bit of a fly ; but, you know, sir, I have lined the 
roof of the basket with a matting of fine wool, and he 
has a nice fresh turf, cut from the Downs, for a floor 
to stand upon; and so, you see, sir, he cannot hurt 
himself. I have travelled six hundred miles with 
Dicky this season, and, the good creature, he has never 
uttered a murmur.” “The companionship of your 
bird seems to give you much happiness. Perhaps you 
have had losses in your family, and now find a plea- 
sure in the society of this innocent little animal.” 
“Oh dear, sir, I have a family of five children, and 
two-and-twenty grandchildren, and I am the happiest 
woman in the world. I never knew what it was to 
have a single vexation. It was a great trial, to be 
sure, when my daughter married and went to India ; 
however, I said to myself, says I, what is the use of 
repining! Every thing is ordered for the best. There 
is a superintending Providence in India as well as in 
England. And so, when I thought of this, I was 
quite happy. It is always right to be happy, what- 
ever takes place.” “ Well, that’s good philosophy, at 
all events. I hope you have had the pleasure of see- 
ing your daughter return?” “Oh dear, yes, sir; she 
has now been back for three years and two months : 
and I see her, as well as all my other children, very 
often, and my dear little grandchildren too; and I 
am as happy as the day is long.” “That’s very de- 
lightful ; I wish every body could say as much. Pray, 
may I ask if Dicky is equally contented with his lot ?” 
“Oh dear, yes, sir. Dicky and I are old friends. 1 
purchased him at Maidstone four years ago next 
Easter, and he is quite domesticated—quite : he was 
a mere infant, as 1 may say, when I got him, and 
he does not care for being any where but with me. 
Poor little fellow [peeping into the travelling carriage 
on her lap, and addressing Dicky}, there’s a good dear 
Dicky. You will soon be home in your pretty cage at 
Canterbury ; and you will see the sun rising in the 
morning over the trees of the Danejohn, and then you 
may sing as loudly as you please. Poor dear Dicky !” 

Such was the good old soul who formed one of our 
travelling companions, and whose odd kind of attach- 
ment to her feathered companion formed a topic of 
conversation during our journey across the wolds of 
Kent. The country as you advance improves in ap- 
pearance. The farms are large and seemingly well 
cultivated, and occasionally we pass through a neat old- 
fashioned village, with a church and churchyard em- 
bowered in tall and broad-spreading trees. The district 
is that in which the madman Thom committed his 
extravagances a few years ago—a circumstance reflect- 
ing little credit on the common sense of its inhabitants, 
who, however, I am disposed to think, are not more 
ignorant than the bulk of the rural population of 
England, and in regard to exterior decency and love 
of cleanliness, are infinitely superior to the most in- 
telligent of the Scottish peasantry. As respects phy- 
sical qualifications, “the men of Kent” have been 
long noted for their superiority. 

Canterbury, which we reached after a ride of a few 
hours, is atown of great antiquity, and like York, to 
which it bears a resemblance, consists of a cluster 
of confused and narrow streets of brick houses, in the 
centre of which rise the lofty towers of the cathedral. 
The situation is upon a plain of limited dimensions, 
or, strictly speaking, in the vale of the small river 
Stour, which passes through it, and at the distance of 
two or three miles is environed with moderately high 
hills of considerable fertility and beauty. Canterbury 
partakes in a large degree of the unchangeful character 
of every thing English. The walls, it is true, are re- 
moved; only one gateway, a huge machicolated mass, 


has been suffered to stand, and there are numerous 
signs of advancing taste ; still, the place is essentially 
antique, with all kinds of outs and ins, strangely shaped - 
windows and roofs, and the same confined thorough- 
fares which existed centuries ago. Boring your way 
through an alley from what may be called the chief 
strect, you reach the precincts of the grand ecclesias- 
tical structure, round which the town has gradually 
crept as if for protection. Let us pause for an instant, 
to run over the primary history of the edifice. 

It is probably not very generally known, that Eng- 
land once formed a favourite field for rearing slaves— 
white ones, of course—for the markets of Southern 
Europe, in the same manner as Kentucky now pro- 
duces that article of commerce for some of the adja- 
cent states of America. A parcel of English slaves 
having, about the year 596, been carried to Rome and 
there exposed for sale, Gregory, the reigning Pope, was 
inspired with sorrow and concern for their appearance, 
and formed the design of converting their countrymen 
to the Christian faith. It is indisputable that Chris- 
tianity was known in some parts of Britain before this 
period, but it had no existence throughout the south- 
ern part of the island, and therefore the design of this 
benevolent prelate is worthy of the highest commenda- 
tion. Gregory dispatched Augustine with forty Bene- 
dictine monks to Christianise England ; and having 
fortunately gained over Ethelbert, King of Kent, to 
their views, the object of their mission was accom- 
plished. Great numbers were converted and baptised ; 
and Ethelbert, in token of his piety, gave up his palace 
in Canterbury to St Augustine. At the same time, © 
the king retired to a residence which he built at Re- 
culver, a small remaining portion of which, consisting 
of a postern gateway of red brick, may still be observed 
by the tourist. The palace at Canterbury and adjoin- 
ing buildings were afterwards converted by St Augus- 
tine into a cathedral and priory, dedicating both to 
the honour of Christ. St Augustine also procured 
means to found a magnificent abbey in another part of 
the town or suburbs ; but as the institution was sup- 
pressed in 1539, and the edifice is now a ruin, or de- 
voted to secular purposes, no more need here be said 
regarding it. The main object of interest in the 
present day is the cathedral, which has undergone so 
many alterations and extensions in the course of time, 
as to partake of a singularly mixed character, thovgh 
exteriorly appearing as a work in the rich Gothic of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. Its first great resto- 
ration was accomplished by Lanfranc, the archbishop 
who was appointed by William the Coaqusiur. Hav- 
ing found it in a ruinous condition, the result of a 
disastrous fire in the year 1097, he p»iled down the 
greater part of the building, and began its re-erection 
with arches of a bolder sweep and columns of more 
elegant proportions. The work was carried on under 
the direction of Prior Conrad, and during the prelacy 
of Anselm, successor to Lanfranc. The taste and 
ability of the architects appear to have excited the 
wonder of their contemporaries. “ Nothing similar,” 
according to William of Malmsbury, “ was to be found 
in England, either for the brilliancy of the painted win- 
dows, the splendour of the marble pavement, or the 
pictured roof, which attracted the eyes of beholders.” 
In less than a century after the installation of Lan- 
franc, the archbishopric was bestowed on Thomas-a- 
Becket (1162). The cathedral now became the scene 
of an event which may be said to have been the 
making of Canterbury. We allude to Becket’s as- 
sassination. Henry II., it will be remembered, 
had little difficulty in restraining the powers of 
the barons, and of preserving pc-ce generally among 
his lay subjects; but in attempting to abridge the 
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exorbitant privileges of the clergy, he was resolutely 
and by none more so than Thomas-a- Becket, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who considered the priest- 
hood to be justly exempt from all civil restraint. 
Some of Henry’s courtiers thought they could not do 
him a better service than to rid him of this annoyance, 
and accordingly seized an opportunity of cutting down 
Becket while engaged in the offiees of religion at an 
altar in his own cathedral.(Dec. 22,1170). For his 
concern in this foul transaction, Henry, as well known 
to the reader of history, had to perform a humiliating 
penance, receiving eighty lashes on his bare back from 
the monks of Canterbury. 
While the murder of Becket was still fresh in the 
public remembrance, the cathedral was again (1174) 
consumed by fire ; but this proved rather a fortunate 
circumstance than otherwise, for the prior and clergy 
levied such exorbitant offerings from the zealots who 
crowded to the scene of Becket’s murder, as enabled 
them to rebuild and vastly extend the edifice, on a 
seale of singular magnificence. Their main design 
seems to have been the extension of the church to the 
eastward, elevating the floor of the new part consider- 
ably above that of the rest of the building ; they also 
added several parasitic chapels in this quarter to the 
main edifice. Beneath the elevated part, which is 
reached by flights of steps from the choir, and was in- 
tended for the site of the high altar, they constructed a 
series of low vaulted chapels or apartments, entered by 
a side door, and which are now called the undercroft. 
After the completion of the alterations,and when fitted 
up with all the splendours of Catholic worship, the 
spectacle from the centre of the nave on the west must 
have been beyond conception imposing. To add to the 
effect, and excite the devotional feelings of the multi- 
tudes who thronged to the cathedral from all parts of 
the country, the bones of Becket were removed from 
their resting-place in the vault to which they had 
originally been consigned, and placed in a shrine on 
an esplanade at the top of the highest flight of steps 
adjacent to the grand altar, and therefore in a con- 
venient situation for being seen and visited. The 
seene of enshrinement, which is open around, and is 
really a beautiful aisle or chapel, in some measure de- 
tached from the choir, was henceforth called Becket’s 
crown. The translation of the remains of St Thomas, 
as he was now entitled, took place on the 7th of 
July 1220; the occasion was one of extraordinary 
solemnity and rejoicings—the pope’s legate, the arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and Rheims, and various 
bishops and abbots, carrying the coffin on their 
shoulders, and the king (Henry III:) attending, to 
grace the ceremony with his presence. The expense 
attending this ceremony was immense ; for one thing, 
the archbishop provided refreshments, with provender 
for horses, along the line of road from London, a dis- 
tance of fifty-six miles, for all who chose to attend. 
Artificial fountains were dispersed about the city of 
Canterbury, which ran with wine, and nothing was 
‘wanting to give full effect to this triumph of priestly 
power. The upper part of Bécket’s skull, which had 
been severed by his murderers, was preserved by it- 
self on the highly decorated altar. According to the 
fashion of the time, pilgrimages were now mado from 
all parts of Christendom to the shrine of St Thomas 
at Canterbury, and the offerings formed a princely 
revenue to the establishment. Besides these custo- 
mary gifts of the pious, the clergy drew an incredibly 
large sum at the celebration of Becket’s martyrdom, 
held as a kind of jubilee every fifty years. We are 
told that the confluence of people of all ranks who 
attended these ceremonies: amounted to at least a 
handred thousand in number, and the estimate of 
their oblations at the saint’s shrine was beyond the 
bounds of belief. There had been seven of these jubi- 
lees before the Reformation ; the last of them was in 
1520, in the time of Archbishop Warham. Cranmer, 
the successor of this prelate in the see of Canter x 
and other reformers, put an end to these and sue 
like follies. At the same time, the priory was dis- 
solved, and the church’ despoiled of a thousand 
elegant and ancient objects, including the rien orna- 
ments of Becket’s shrine: But this clearing at the 
Reformation fell with a moderate of force, 
in comparison with the t blow which the church 
received the tro of the civil war in 1641, 
when the Puritans doomed the entire fabric to de- 
struction. The dean and canons were turned out of: 
their stalls, a newly erected font was pulled down and 
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lish cathedrals, and the keepers of these structures 
always refer with melancholy interest to Cromwell, as 
the great destroyer of their ties. If an angel has 
lost a nose or a saint his head, if monuments are laid 
waste and ornaments wanting, it» was all done by 


Cromwell. Cromwell, in the estimation of beadles, | do 


must have been an awful monster; and he certainly 
did bring things to a serious pass, when, in 1649, an 
ordinance of state was issued for pulling down and 
selling the materials of all cathedral churches. By 
some fortunate circumstance, this law was never fully 
acted upon; at any rate, the cathedral of Canterbury 
escaped demolition ; and on the re-establishment of 
monarchy, it was repaired and fitted up for the cele- 
bration of religious service, at an expense of L.12,000, 

Having thus glanced at the eventful history of the 
cathedral, we may proceed to take a walk through 
it. On entering by an old arched gateway from a 
lane in the town, we find ourselves in the close or 
precincts, which have unfortunately, and with the 
usual disregard of taste, been encroached upon by 
rows of shabby brick houses ; wherefore, instead of a 
fine o esplanade all round the structure of the 
cathedral and. its various offshoots, we can in realit 
see it. only on one side (the south) and the west pn 
which we first approach from the entrance; the re- 
mainder being huddled up among old houses and walls, 
in a manner savouring little of regard for the beauties 
of the architecture. us, however, exercise a little 
patience: during the last few years the dean and 
chapter have been actively restoring some of the more 
dilapidated portions of the edifice, an entire tower at 
the west end being evidently new. Perhaps it is in- 
tended to clear away the odious mass of __ dwell- 
ing-houses which confine thenorth side and east end 
of the building. 

The general exterior aspect of the cathedral re- 
sembles owe of bee eee The form is that of a 
cross, with a central tower of unrivalled workmanship, 
reaching to a height of 234 feet. The size of: the 
whole fabric is immense, and embraces a num- 
ber of chapels, crypts, and by- which are not 
ordinarily seen in cathedrals. It will afford an idea 
of the dimensions and effect on the eye, when we men~ 
tion that the length from east to west, inside, iz 514 
feet, height of the vaulted roof 80 feet, breadth of the 
nave and side-aisles 71 feet, and breadth of the cross-- 
aisles from north to south 124 feet.. The interior of 
the nave, to which we are first admitted, at the south- 
west. corner, is at’ present’ cleaned with a tish 
colouring matter on the walls, and all damages in the ‘ 
stone pi repaired,. Along this spacious areade we 
are led towards the enclosed choir, which we perceive 
at the distance of 178 feet, and at the head of a 
flight of steps. The time of — a as 
morning service was about to begin, I a seat 
among the side stalls during its continuance. I regret 
to say that. I never the fine language of. the 
prayers and lessons worse read. The most meritorious 
official ap to be the organist, whose voice in 
accompaniment to the chants was of the best ordér. 
Among other alterations and improvements, the organ | 
has been placed in a concealed situation in the space: 
above the side-aisles, and is played upon by means of 
communicating wires, as I should suppose, in a seat in 
the choir. In altering the-sides of the choir, a less 
happy exercise of taste has superseded ‘the ancient 
a bald Gothic screen, glazed, and | 
painted white. 

At the conclusion of the service, I was conducted 
prom. ary floor towards the flights of steps, at the head 
of which once blazed the high altar, in all the splen- 
dour of silver, , and precious stones. This tnner 
portion of the choir is lined with various monuments 
of distinguished bishops and other churchmen, in a 
wonderfully good state of preservation, considering 
the handling they must have undergone. By a side 
door we are conducted round to Becket’s crown, which, 
as I have said, is a kind of cireular chapel adjoi 

int in the whole buildi ful pi 
supporting the Gothic above, Lotte 
roof, the windows of painted glass in the aisles be va 
and the tessellated pavement where once the 
shrine of St Thomas, form a speetacle at once im- 
pressive and deeply: interesting. The costly shrine 
of Becket has, as may be supposed, been completel 
cleared away, and: the inlaid floor is free from all 
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be believed, has replaced a: portion of the 


inted 
res of prophets, apostles, and canonised bishops, in 
id costume. Adjoining, we are led through the 


is: arches ha’ in-at: 
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are ushered into the ambulatory of the cloisters—a 
walk with groined arches overhead, and open on the 
inner sides to a grass plot, in which repose the mortal 
remains of numerous friars and monks who fretted 
their little hour within the precincts of the hallowed 


main. 

Altogether, the cathedral, whether taken as a whole 
or in detail, is a work of exceeding grandeur, and with 
exquisite beauty of form, possesses a profound histo- 
rical interest. As a-relic of the 
of its value as a specimen of highly finished Go 
architecture, it is unquestionably, along with all similar 
structures, worthy of national preservation. As re- 
spects its service to religion and morality, it may be 
pronounced absolutely useless—the neighbouring dis- 
trict, as has been proved, being no more the better for 
its existence than if it were an empty ruin, 

I have —— so much space in describing, how- 
ever superficially, the far-famed cathedrai of Canter- 
bury; as to have left little room to say any thing 
respecting other objects of interest in the town. U 
the whole, taking out the cathedral, Canterbury 
not much to show. In walking towards the southern 
environs to see the ruins of the ancient castle, I had 
occasion to pass through an open piece of pleasure 
ground, lying close upon what remains of the old 
rampart of the town in this direction, and called by 
the odd name of the Danejohn, which, it seems, is a 
corruption of donjon, or keep, such a building having 
once occupied the spot. ‘The area of the field is 
laid out with an avenue of trees, and is principally 
otherwise a grassy esplanade, open freely to all the 
inhabitants. Along the southern verge is the city. 
wall, but furni throughout its length of several 
hundred yards with a grassy mound inside, on which 
is a promenade, commanding a pretty extensive view 
of the country beyond. About the middle of the 
promenade is a pyramidal mound, with a spiral walk 
to the summit, on which is a monumental shaft. 
of stone, dedicated. by the civic corporation to the 


donor of the field. It is pleasing to.mention the fact . 


of this valuable gift to the town. In 1790 the field’ 


being: kept in neat order: by 
pypeinted for the purpose, it now forms a 
ae other place of open-air recreation in the city. 


ONE. FAULT. 


A NOVEL under-this title, by Mrs. Trollope, was. 
lished about a year ago,* and no doubt enjoyed its 
share of popularity amongst novel-readers. We are 
not of this but having been almost ’acciden 
made acquainted with:“One Fault,’ we have f 
in it so.much of a useful and instructive tendency, 


that we would fain bring it under the notice of that:. 
portion of the public who, like ourselves, are little. 


accustomed to peruse works of fiction, and may there- 
fore not as yet have seen the work in question. 


description of a rector’s 
family of amiable character; residing in one of the most 
beautiful of Somersetshire. It consisted of Mr 


he h of sixteen. Two unmarried sisters 
Christina and‘ Lucy Clark, the 

former an eccentric ing, and the latter a 
tle and kind-hearted wo ived upon small 
income at Appleton, two. miles from the rectory. A 
of Charles, named Alfred Reynolds, a 


young frien 
student at Winchester, and the son of a widow of 


She pe com: her 
eighteenth sweet sylph-like creature, with the 
finest dark hair and eyes in the world, and dispositions 
aged 
ly of an ‘ 
years had lived at the rectory. 
There was nothing in the charaeters of these 
quich them from the mass of 


Wentworth. This gentleman possessed an ample for- 
tune, was young and handsome, and bore an unsullied 
reputation in consequence of seeing Isabella 


at-a county ball, he-called upon Mr Worthington, and 


| asked leave to pay his addresses to her, the family re- 
dingy | garded herasa 


rly fortunate creature ; she 
i beyond hope, for she had also. 
admired Mr Wentworth, and was already prepossessed 
After the most generous settlements, 
the marriage took place, and Isabella was all at‘once 


oung pair proceeded to Paris.. The dull road 
frome to thas city was passed over without Isa- 
bella feeling that it«was in the least a grievance. “It 
was the delight! of: believing that she was beloved ; it 
was the sweet sensation of warm and tender i . 
to the companion whose love had surrounded her-with 
so ‘many circumstances ; it. was. the 
théught happiness shi should take back to the 


Bentley, 1040). 
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| 
7 was presented by Mr Alderman James Simmonds for’ 
the use and recreation of the inhabitants, in all time: | 
ome 
t of 
| | | | | 
Isabella, just arrived at womanhood, and a son, Charl 
| 
| narrow fortune, loved Isabella, but possessed too much 
| 0 ir grade. ey only come under our no- 
| tice im consequence of ‘a connexion which they formed 
with the great landlord of their neighbourhood, Mr 
race of having once been the scene of concourse, with 
the exception of a hollow, worn in the marble, as it is 
said, by the kneeling of hests of pilgrims. 
From this part of the ar 
round to the northern aisles, and 
side-chapel in the northern transept, called the Martyr- | 
dom. Here, before the altar of St Bénedict, Thomas-a- 
Becket was slain, and the precise s is by a 
vement. 
is to UFILY tO the possession 
origi ark, one. of the most magnifieent mansions in 
marble slab, which was marked by the bleed ot county. 
| Becket, and which was transférred as a relic to Rome. 
a | In the Martyrdonr, at this spot; King’ Edward I. was 
married to Margaret of France by Archbishop Win- | 
chelsea, in the year 1299. The: great’ northern win- 
7 sold piecemeal ; inscriptions, figures, coats of arms in | dow | 
brass, were torn off from the ancient sepulchral stones ; | figu 
the graves were ransacked for the sake of plunder : 
and thereyenues were confiscated by government 
The excesses of the army and populace during th 
period are still a matter of sad tradition in the Kng TY 
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home she had left, when she returned to tell 
of the wonders she had seen and the delight she 
had felt ;—it was this that made her endure the 
“toilsome way so cheerfully.” The morning after their 
-grrival, the gay-spirited girl looked out with rapture, 


the gardens of the Tuileries 
| aotanae to go abroad ; but her husband coldly 
to ts for the She good-hu- 
go to secure sea’ r opera. go 


roved of, as exposing her to the 
ten the said the wo id ensconse 


h to a joke Mr Wentworth, and 
something, not exactly a frown, but'a general darken- 
of the countenance, was the consequence ; but she 
i not happen to see it, and was'still happy. While 
he was away, she wrote a long letter full of high spi- 
‘rits to her parents. He returned, uneasy from being 
disappointed of seats, and, when he saw her five or 
‘six scribbled he suspected that she t have, 
ted her joke as to her ensconcement from the 
. gaze. Matters, however, afforded no room for 
‘an outbreak of spleen, until, he a the bell 
‘to order the carriage, that he might drive her to a 
fashionable hair-dresser, she unluckily said, “ Mr 
Wentworth, .... had not James better carry my 
letter to Lord G * * *’s before he comes round with the 
carriage?” This fairly overset her husband’s already 
and, “What can your letter contain, 
‘Tsabella,” said he, “ of such extreme importance as to 
render it necessary to destroy all the arrangements I 
have made for the morning—and that, too, only in 
order that it may reach the embassy so very many 
hours before the post goes out? Do just as you please, 
however. Never mind about the carriage, James. 
Take this letter to the — émbassy. You re- 
member where to find it, I suppose.” Vexed and 
slightly frightened, the lady beseeched him never to 
do what she asked, when he did not quite approve of 
it himself. But—*I have no wish to be a tyrant, 
Isabella,” replied he gravely. ““ You must use your 
‘own judgment upon all ordinary ocvasions,” &. He 
then abruptly went out, and spent ‘the forenoon 
moodily in the ere Elysées, while the young wife 
remained inthe hotel, béwailing the ignorance which 
‘had caused her so great}y to offend her husband. 

In the evening, she enjoyed the performances at 
the Théftre Francais‘much too hea ily for his grave 
‘and haughty taste. But the admiration excited by 
her beauty reconciled ‘him, for her beauty was what 
chad ca him to stoop to her rank, and he delighted 
‘to see its power “On the 
‘whole, Isa after ‘n a fortnight’s sojourn, 
‘would, if questioned onthe subject, have been ready 
‘to declare herself ‘v: happy And ‘yet ‘the coun- 
‘tenance which she studied with more‘and more 
‘anxiety, was 'y obscured by'a ‘cloud, whose 
cause she was unable to lain ; but she still ‘took it 
for granted that it’must arise from some ignorance or 

iency in herself. "Watchfully, most 
‘did she ur to discdver ‘wherein she had fail 
whenever an air of coli ‘stiffness took place of ‘the 
fond gallantry which still distinguished her husband's 
@emeanour ‘towards her; and thankfully would she 
‘have welcomed ‘any remonstrance that ‘might have 


helped her to become any thing and every thing he 
: ed. But not Vejen an occasional blighting, 
‘though silent, look of estrangement, had yct occurred 


‘to give her the first lesson on the instability of human 
‘happiness ; and more'than once, when her young heart 
‘was heavy within ‘her, she hardly knew why, she en- 
deavo to accuse herself of caprice an erigence, 
rather than ‘conceive it possible that the man she so 
“earnestly desired to believe perfect was out of humour 
without a cause.” 


uerited the salons of a gay English resi- 
dent, bitten Darville, and there Isabella shone 
for the time as a brilliant novelty. One evening, 
seated on a sofa, she became the centre of the 
conversation, every one delighting in the naiveté with 
which she defended Shakspeare from the derogatory 
Temarks of Voltaire. Wentworth, naturally shy and 
uncondescending, and never forgetting what oo 
be thought of the comparatively recent rise of 
ly, was carried beyond common bounds by the 
éclat which attended his wife, and was induced to say 
to the Duc de B****, who was contending with her 
for the superiority of the Merope to Coriolanus, “Let 
me challenge you to make a party with my young 
wife to decide this question—come and pay us a vi 
at my London mansion next spring, and I will under- 
take that Coriclanus shall be played to you.” The 
Duc was hanging at the moment on some words of 


her. 
Next day, amongst other preparations for departure, 


‘When he found she had only stated that they were 
about to leave he her 
would appear cold, and, struggling with ill-suppresse 
er, he required her again to ait down to her desk. 
She did so with her usual cheerful obedience, but had 
to ask him what she should say. He dictated an apo- 
logy, in which the sudden arrival of letters of impor- 
tance from England was represented as the cause of 
their departure. Half supposing him in jest, she said, 
“But I cannot say that, Marmaduke, for it is not 
true.” A frantic burst of wrath was the consequence. 
«“ Leave me !” he cried, . . . “ leave me, if you please. 
. . - I have not been accustomed at any period from 
childhood to the present hour to be treated with in- 
dignity.” She started from her place as he spoke, 
like a frightened fawn, and, seeking refuge in her 
chamber, sunk on her knees and burst into tears. 
The lovely bright-souled Isabella was now fully aware 
of the character of the man to whom she had united 
herself, and feared too truly that misery must be her 
eho ail to relieve h d by taking an interest 
e sought to reliove her mini an 
in the ments for the journey, but, after an 
hour or two had elapsed, received a letter from her 
husband, written from a neighbouring room. Went- 
worth, it must be observed, was one who never su 
sed he could himself be wrong. His native pride 
fad been fostered by vicious education ; he had been 
accustomed to exercise his will in every thing, to 
admit of no opposition in his domestic circle, and to 
charge upon others the faults of which he acquitted 
himself. At the same time, he was most scrupulous 
to observe all the external decorums required of a 
gentleman, and while ressing the most cutting 
things, never used an uncivil phrase. His letter re- 
minded her of the inferiority of her station and edu- 
cation, which, ‘he said, rendered her ignorant of the 
observance a high-bred gentleman required in all who 
approached him. It was his duty to remedy this 
by pointing out her errors, and he 
she would be a docile scholar. He called upon her 
above all things to remember the devoted attachment 
he had shown to her in we 
and hinted that he ex it to be repaid in obe- 
dience and constant endeavours to please him. When 
he ap displeased, she was to understand that he 
must have good reasons for’it. Thus lectured on her 
‘future duty, he expected her to enter the’drawing- 
room immediately, with a smiling countenance, giving 
him the assurance that his admonitions had been 
received as they deserved. And then he concluded 
by signing himself her affectionate husband. Isabella 
could not read this paper. without feeling that she 
was treated unjustly, and, for the first time, she was 
conscious of ring her husband with a feeling 
allied to. contempt. She had to try, nevertheless, to 
appear with the requisite countenance. On entering 
‘the room, she found her husband still betraying 
nces of ‘agitation’; ‘but ‘he ‘instantly made ‘an 
rt also, and, approaching'in a manner meant to be 
tender, said, “Kissme,my love.” Isabella hardly knew 
why this obliging command seemed more difficult to 


any other hecould have imposed upon her. 
Tn half.an hour after, they were on their way to Eng- 


land. 

Every day nisife lier ‘mote and ‘tiore aware 
‘that'she ‘was thenceforward ‘to move, ‘act, and ‘thin 
only according ‘to the iniperious will df her ‘husband. 
She yielded a little more ‘than was quite agreeable to 
him, and the was therefore pronounced 
one day, after he rawn up a window in the car- 
fiage which she had just let down : “ My dear love, I 
think the air may be too much for you. But do not 
a to object to any thing I do, that you may 
not hap to like ;—it in no way displease 
me : indeed, on the contrary, I should rather like it, 
as I feel great interest in discovering what your feel- 
~——— sentiments are on all subjects. And when 
it happens that I do not perfectly agree with you, it 
need produce no mortification on your part, as, of 
course, dearest, I shall never scruple to set you right. 
Ask, then, for every thing you wish, my dearest 
bella, with perfect confidence that I will never abuse 
the trust = have ae in me by permitting the 

ightest thing that I do not perfectly approve.” 

e morning after their return to the splendours 
of Oakton Park, the young wife’s heart yearned to go 
to see her own family ; but though permitted to do so, 
and even to give them an invitation to dinner, she 
was also made to feel that she must not hereafter ex- 
pect to see much of them, or to see her husband pa 
them much courtesy. had made up her mind, 
that, if possible, no word or look on her part should 
betray that she was ep with her husband. 
Yet they perceived that she did not look well, and old 
Colonel Seaton beheld her with a melaneholy feel- 
ing, which he did not express, and no one thought of 
penetrating. The party, excepting the colonel, ac- 
re her to Appleton to see Isabella’s aunts, and 
much hilarity prev: amongst them all, while the 
young wife “ sat in the midst of them, the centre, as 
they fondly ined, of all their joys, yet conscious 
herself that a blight hung upon her, which sooner or 
later must spread among oad all.” Her carriage 
returned to the rectory at Abbot’s Preston, filled with 
her friends, and her father laughingly conversing with 
them from the coach-box, when, to her horror, she 
beheld her husband approaching. The affectionate 
greetings of the worthy family were received with 
cold politeness by the severe- squire ; and 


her to his own station, | h 


k, 


Isabella readily traced in his countenance the slight 
idity which denoted displeasure. To add to the 
mishap, it was ten minutes after the dinner hour be- 
fore she reached the drawing-room at Cakton, 
she found her husband in a stiff and silent mood, 
though perfectly polite. ‘The dinner passed without 
softening his feelings, and when she had drunk one 
glass of wine, he said to her, “* Do you make a habit 
of sitting long after dinner, Mrs Wentworth? * Oh, 
no!—I am quite ready to go,’ she replied, rising ; 
upon which he darted to the door, and having o ned 
it for her, bowed gravely as she passed.” While 
sat dispirited in the drawing-room, she received a 
second letter from her husband, written as before from 
a neighbouring apartment. He smoothly—la- 
mented the necessity of finding fault, but took credit 
for the sense of duty under which he acted, and the 
certainty that he could never say any thing ungentle- 
manlike to her. He then adverted to the disgust with 
which he had been filled two hours before by fin 
one of his carriages used as a stage-coach. “Can 
ever forget the close-packed female heads, obtruded, 
amidst unseemly bursts of laughter, to enjoy the 
geries of the outside passenger who sat side the 
coachman ?” <A lecture followed on Isabella’s 
late at dinner ; and, after lacerating her feelings by 
the most vee, remarks on those dearest to her, he 
concluded by calling upon her to prove that she ap- 
— his “ delicacy and kindness,” by meeti 
im at coffee as sweetly serene and as tenderly affec- 
tionate as he could wish. She wished to obey the 
behest, but natural feeling broke out at his approach 
in the words “Oh Marmaduke—I do so deathy love 
my father!” ‘This overset his whole plan of ope- 
rations ; and “Leave me, madam, leave me, if you 
lease !” sounded in her ears. She could not this t 
ut, seizing and kissing his hand, beseeched forgive- 
ness. The humility soothed him, and he conde- 
scended to bend forward his lofty head and kiss her 
forehead. “*Do not abuse my excessive tenderness, 
he said, ‘ but henceforward receive all I say as you 
ought to do. ‘You are forgiven !’ and again he kissed 
er. ” 


“ When moralists, réligionists, and philosophers ‘of 
all sorts, set about reasoning on the phenomena of the 
world we live in,’and, contemplating the mass of 
human misery to be found therein, ‘trace it to all the 
fearful crimes that since the fall of man have found 
their way into the heart, they overlook ore little cause — 
of suffering, which blights more happiness, and neu- 
tralises'a ter portion of God’s bounteous favo 
than all the other heinous enormities of our depra’ 
race put together. This hateful, stealthy, heart-de- 
stroying blight, is often found where every thing like 
atrocious vice is uttérly unknown, and where many 
of the very highest virtues flourish. Probity, libera- 
lity, temperance, observant piety, may all exist witha 
SOUR TEMPER ; yet many a human being has been 
hung in chains whose justly punished deeds have not 
caused one-hundredth part the pain to his fellow-men 
which a cross temperament is sure to give.” 

The nice, fastidious, and pompous nature of Went- 
worth, sat uneasily under the infliction of the com- 
pany of next day; and matters were made worse by 

he good humour of the guests, who as yet dreamt not 
that Isabella was under the dominion of a tyrant. A 
of the rector made the host pale with 
the drawing-room, a free and easy 
address from the eccentric blue-stocking aunt, put 
him into a transport of rage, which, however, he took 
care to conceal by leaving the room. This led toa 
violent scene afterwards, in which the unhappy yous 
Wife was made fully aware of the disgust whi 
‘Wentworth felt for her humble relations, A settled 


sadness now took possession of her, and led to a con- 
viction on the part of her husband that she was bad- 
tempered, for, like most such persons, he mistook the 


consequences of his own sourness for sourness in its 
wretched and disconcerted victim. This notion, 
strange to say, was not disagreeable to him ; it forti- 
fied him in his self-acquitting habits. 

A few days afterwards, the young pair received a 
visit from the dowager Mrs Wentworth, a heartless 
woman of fashion, still, comparatively speaking, 
young—faultlessly elegant, smooth but 

the most hostile spirit to 3 Isabella, 
whom she considered as a most unsuitable match 
for her son. During the first evening, Wentworth 
pointed her out as a mirror of every and virtue 
to his wife, whom he rebuked for trifles in her pre- 
sence. In some arrangements, afterwards, Isabella 
endeavoured to any ah exact place in the group 
which the dowager thought proper to assign her ; 
but this was not at all times an easy matter. 1f 


she withheld the ex “You 
seem to care very little about it,” was the observation 


that followed ; and if she unhappily differed from her 
on he point, the result was sm 4 worse, being in- 
varia! 


she 
to endure, and the slightest word disp ig to their 
self-esteem was set down to “her unhappy temper: 
The delicate and interesting situation aw she 
was soon after declared to be, procured her some tem- 
relief. Her friends were allowed to visit her 


in a private way in her room; and her husband was so 


“utm 
‘inter 
‘and 
by looking out at the window; but this also he dis- a 
erself in the cor- 
ner of the sofa, so that ~ no one snould etrate the 
| 
| | 
Mrs Wentworth, and did not on the instant reply. | | 
‘Wentworth, — insulted, coloured to 
the temples, and led his wife from the room, in a state ; : 7 
of — not to be described. As they drove home, better than a dispute ;’ while, when she pronounced 
he a cordial approval, and agreement in opinion, all 
anguish, and announced his intention of ——? notice whatever in return was carefully avoided, 
England on the morrow. She retired to rest, with a 
spirit deeply wounded, and sadly in contrast with the 
: it was necessary to write apologies to various parties 
with whom they had engagements. Mr Wentworth 
imposed this duty upon his wife, who was ill qualified 
for it, not being accustomed to devise fair excuses, | 
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much pleased as to yield to a wish that a Mr Norris, 
@ young clergyman affianced to Margaret, should suc- 
ceed the Oakton rector on his ex demise. But 
some unlucky circumstances took place. The eccen- 
tric aunt came one day in her outré attire and man- 
ner, and, making her way to Wentworth’s library, 
asked, in a free and easy way, for the loan of a parti- 
cular book. She was received with a tremendous 
frown, and a declaration that his servants should for 
the future save him from her “ ribald jestings and 
low-bred impertinence ;” to which she replied, by re- 
minding him that his grandfather was a commoner, 
while hers was a baronet of old creation ; and then 
left him in a state of irritation, fearful even to his 
mother to behold. The very next prvaies 5 the 

g rattling brother newly returned from 
Oxford, and not at all aware of the austere character 


difficulty saved from summary ejectment from the 
at t 
the breakfast table, where he was treated with the 


Isabella another letter from her husband, in which he 
declared that her family had become the bane of his 
existence, and that he ed the consequences as to 
his own health ; with many more particular remarks 
as to their dress, manners, and station, of the most cut- 
oe eaere. Obliged, half an hour after, to drive out 
him, he found her in tears, and this led to new 
upbraidings. He was astonished to find that his just 

and necessary rebuke, in which he had avoided eve 

harsh word and ungentlemanlike expression, 5 
affect set it all The 
iage roached, was anxious 
thet neither he nor his wife should be prosent at it. 
Earnestly attached to her sister, she made for once 
a small effort to o his will, but met with such a 
reply as to leave her no inclination to repeat the ex- 
iment. She became, indeed, a completely passive 
in the hands of her husband, obliged to act by 
command in the most trivial as well as the most 
important matters, nearly denied all intercourse with 
her family, shut oP amidst splendours which she might 
call hers, but with a heart that had no enjoyment in 
life, and which revolted at the very caresses which 
husband thought should have been a consolation 
> un y in or & 

utes 4 a ptm with her sister, the one 
in the park, and the other in Mr Norris’s 
en. Wentworth, chancing to observe 
his wife immediately after with a letter, 
h, amidst other severities, he ie of placing 
orrises at a distance by withholding the presen- 
tation to the rectory. The pain of this infliction was 
acute that Tsabella fainted, and the premature birth 
ight event procured 
ight indulgences, but, after a proper in- 
terval, the old system of rigid subjection call niiting 
was resumed. Her simplest acts and words were 


temper, and were punished by poi t reproaches. 
She placidly submitted to ait, lest on genuine 


= the mind of 
change was solely owing to mperious an 
irritable temper. One tremendous fit of passion, 
followed by a letter, was brought on by her saying, 
without the slightest tone of pique, that, if she were too 
ill to preside at the christent ng dinner, the elder Mrs 
‘Wentworth would fill her place ; another was induced 
her sister, Mrs Norris, writing her a letter of 
indicating a fear that it was sure to meet 
time had now come when she wished herself 
Her distresses if possible, increased by 
his ing an onate and sympathising 
count who, since her had acted as 
or the sake of her health and that of her 
, they removed to Shanklin in the Isle of Wight, 
where a man of doubtful character, named Nutco 
contrived to insinuate himself into the 


ly 
See The infant now 
sabella returned to 


and a man of base designs, to a duel, in which 


The intelligence threw the already much weakened 
Isabella into a state of stupor, from which she was 
with difficulty recovered by her friends. Carried 
immediately to her former happy home, she was 
nursed into being b: the exercise of the greatest 
tenderness, but it was before a conscientious 
nd would allow her to 
indulge even in a tranquil cheerfulness. By wise ex 


ever endangered. She revived to the possession of an 
ample fortune, which, from the first, had been settled 
upon her by her husband, who, it must be remem- 
bered, had had but one fault. ‘The conclusion of her 
story will be readily imagined. Alfred Reynolds 
became in time the happy husband of a wife whom he 
was well fitted to render happy, and the life of Isa- 
bella Worthington was thenceforward one of peace 
and true enjoyment. 

The terrible effects of a proud and irritable nature 
—in short, of bad temper—are shown in the most 
striking light by this domestic tale. There was not 
one of the world’s set of vices in Wentworth’s cha- 
racter ; he had an ample fortune, an el pe ete a 
cultivated mind—every one, indeed, of vantages 
that can belong to men of his class. But he was 
himself the victim of the most harassing sensations, 
and a source of distress inconceivable to all intimatel 
connected with him, and even to those whom he loved, 
or thought he loved, in consequence of one fault—a 
bad temper. How afflicting such a consideration ! 
How important to take every means possible to check 
and regulate such a disposition in its earliest manifes- 
tations! It is in vain to say that marriage and other 
associations with such ms should guarded 
pena No being can be altogether shut up from 
the power of troubling others in one way or another. 
It is only by the proper and timely use of strong 
moral correctives that the evil can be even mitigated ; 
and t these we would reckon such ting 
pictures of the vice and its consequences as that pre- 
sented in the book of whose merits and interest we 
have here given, we fear, but a faint abstract. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
ON A WELL-KNOWN COUPLET, 
Dr Jonnson, in the lines which he added to the 
“ Traveller,” says, 
‘* How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure.” 

This sentiment is sometimes quoted as the expression 
of a truth, and, doubtless, it has imposed upon many 
minds. It is of importance to observe that, pro- 
nounced as it was by Johnson, and sanctioned by 
Goldsmith, it is nevertheless grossly untrue. Laws 
and governments both do cause and could cure many 
of the ills endured by human hearts. We shall 
here say nothing of any evils which are caused by 
governments, for our meaning and motives might be 
misinterpreted. With regard to the other division of 
the subject, a very few words might, we think, prevent 
any desponding or dreamy politician from ever again 
quoting the couplet in confirmation of an argument. 
A government, for instance, has it in its power to es- 
tablish a good police ; this, by protecting property, may 
be the means of preventing many evils. It has it 
its power to establish good sanatory regulations, which 
may tend much to the benefit of the people. Twelve 
thousand people die annually of small-pox*in Great 
Britain, in consequence of the ignorant perseverance in 
inoculation : here government very rightly interferes, 
and says there shall be no inoculation under penalty 
of a month’s imprisonment. Does it not here cure a 
great evil? Leave a people to themselves in a large 
city, and probably no such thing as a right sewerage 
will be found amongst them. Proprietors of houses 
already built and occupied will think they can do 
without sewers: builders will rear new streets, and 
never once think of spending money on this kind of 
convenience. But government can come in and com- 
pel proprietors to have sewers, whereby the health of 
the people will be preserved instead of destroyed. 
See a poor widow in the midst of five young children, 
immediately after the husband and father has been 
carried off by a contagious fever, generated or at least 
favoured by the want of sewerage in a large city, and 
quote the couplet after that, if you can. To bring this 
“— out more clearly, we may advert to the fact that 

England there is a law to enforce sewerage in new 
streets, and not in Scotland: now, if government can 
prevent the evil to the south of the Tweed, it can surely 
prevent it to the north also. Again, government may 
establish and education, and, by isi 
the le, save them from many evils. What has given 
to all the benefits of her parish schools, such 
as they are, but a dictum of the government of a for- 
mer age! What is giving to Prussia the advantage 
of an universal system of education, but the govern- 
ment ? see & person suffering 
under some ill in a private domestic scene, to 
think that surely #his is a matter quite independent 
of government ; but it may not be so. Possibly, if the 
government had established some i regula- 
tion, or in time set up some institution, long wished 
for but never obtained, the evil might not have taken 

‘ are, no doubt, many things beyond the 

proper range of the operations of a government, and 
many things which it would only spoil by interfering 
with; but at the same time there are many of our 
most private concerns in which we might experience 
its beneficial influence, supposing it to be gui 


upon enlightened pri ples, and not thwarted by the 


selfishness or ignorance of particular individuals and 
parties. 


TREATMENT OF NEW IDEAS. 

A new idea or invention is first met with universal 
it is ly rous, &c. &c. thing does never- 
theless, perhaps ; a then all the very same people 
who formerly denounced it as an innovation, turn 
round and say, “Oh, all that was quite well known 


GOOD AND BAD IN THE SAME CHARACTER. 

Many are highly estimable in one relation to their 
fellow-creatures, and not in another. For instance, 
present any unfortunate, or feeble, or depressed per- 
son to their consideration, and they will be untiring 
in the exercise of benevolence towards that person. 
But present to their consideration any person of supe- 
rior qualities or in superior circumstances to their 
own, and they immediately appear as if the spirit 
of malice were in undis uted possession of them. 
This alternation between benevolence and its opposite 


is ruled by self-esteem. In the first case, the self- — 


esteem is pleased in contemplating an inferior; in 
the second, offended in regarding a superior. One 
character 7 thus appear very different to different 
ersons—kind and genial to some, and bitter and ma- 
lignant to others; as the shield was thought to be 
gold by the gentleman who came from the west, and 
silver by the gentleman who came from the east. It 
is needless to remark that so very bad a fault as envy 
cannot be palljated by the exhibition in the same cha- 
racter, towards other objects, of any amount of bene- 


THE LEARNED PROFESSIONS. 


We have been informed that lately there has been 
a great falling-off in thé number of young men who 
attend medical classes, with a view to the profession 
of the surgeon or physician. Some professors have 
not above a half, and others two-thirds, of their for- 
mer number of pupils. The number of students for 
other professions is likewise diminishing. This is 
al a gratifying piece of intelligence. The 
vanity of parents has long deluged the country with 
a class of persons — the education of gentle- 
men, yet without the means of ble subsistence ; 
in other words, there have been about ten times more 
medical practitioners, lawyers, and cle mn, than 
there have been any demands for. We have heard it 
stated, that in Scotland alone, there are at all times 
eight hundred young men ready for vacancies in 
church livings, although not more than twenty or 
thirty vacancies occur annually. 

e wish we had the power to impress parents with 
the monstrousness of the error, or rather crime, which 
they commit in bringing up their children to any of 
these learned professions, without the means of sup- 
porting them in a ble style till they procure 
settled situations in life. The sufferings in mind as 
well as body frequently endured by young men reared 
to these professions, but without any prospect of em- 
ployment, are exquisite in the extreme. After years 
of study, they find themselves mere rs-on upon 
society. ‘They observe their old school-fellows “ get- 
ting on” in their different callings—some actively en- 
gaged in trade, and perhaps making fortunes; others 
are farmers in comfortable circumstances, with a 
family rising around them ; others have gone abroad, 
and, as they hear, occupy excellent situations in the 
coloni at least, are doing something, while they 
are doing nothing. But even while doing nothing, 
they have to support a handsome appearance ; they 
must live apparently well, dress well, and keep com- 
pany with the set most proper to their station ; 
and all this only by drawing on already exhaus 
parents, by incurring debts, or by other shifts and 
schemes h involve no small degree of secret suf- 
fering to the feelings. Do not let it be imagined that 
this is a fanciful picture. Were it proper to do so, 
we could tell innumerable cases of a most heart-rend- 


and rearing of their children. Many now reason in 
this manner: “I once thought of bringing up m 
son George to one of the learned professions, but 
understand from e body that such a step would be 
money—probably not less than eight hun 5 
one way and another—ay, perhaps, far more, if 
should to keep him for a number of yeats. Well, 
that settles the point. I will much rather give him a 
plain useful education ; and when the time comes, if I 
can spare it, let him have a few hundred pounds to 
set him up in some kind of business. The eight hun- 
dred poands that it would take to make him a doctor, 
be much better bestowed in putting that amount 
of cash into his pocket, and sending him off as an 
emigrant to the colonies. Or, now that I think on’ 
why should one of my family get all Ican spare? 1 
keep the eight hundred pounds, and we’ll all emigrate 


r, and so every one of us will ‘ae nd 


it” Capitally reasoned, goo Mr 
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miserable. ‘These two incidents procured for in al 
| him p 
conve 
| at an 
why | 
of all 
not 
vain 
volence. 
for I 
his on 
anec¢ 
assur 
of th 
Lo 
sixty 
@Or 
Reve 
Jaco 
leans 
Phil 
@Or 
7 the | 
fact, 
- 
Phi 
feral 
enjo 
long 
elde 
Suc! 
at p 
in 
the 
ther 
logi 
; interpreted by her tyrant into symptoms of bac con 
gra 
| 
mark of spirit shou employed as @ reason for < 
substituting a foster-mother to her child. To avoid the 
having her relations present at the christening, the Cot 
family was removed to London, where equal miseries b 
attended her. She was now a thin and pale creature, ins 
ie very ghost of her former self. Yet not the most of. 
179 
bor 
diti 
nit 
the 
ing nature, which have fallen within our own limited be 
i) observation. And not alone are the young. men them- he 
selves blighted ; their parents generally ive to suffer 
4 for their folly, and to — they should ever in 
have thought of rearing t bee wh 
or, strictly speaking, a downdraught. ; of 
We are glad to find that this frenzy is abating. of 
Within these last ten years, people have begun to at 
by flattery to exercise a little more common sense in the education tir 
and died, 
ing who was 
not to be long in this world. Her husband, leaving 
her there, with strict injunctions —— intercourse 
with her family, procseded to Lon m to attend his 
; but he had not been many days 
town, when an accidental meeting with Nuteomb, 
| whom he had discovered to be a mbler by profession 
that health which nothing but mental suffering had | 
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Stick to the point of giving your sons a really useful 
education. tet them by all means be instructed in 
English literature, science, and mathematics, which 
may be done at little expense. We live in a new 
world, in which these branches will work wonders in 
getting young men forward. 


LOUIS-PHILIP—HIS LIFE AND 
ADVENTURES. 


Tue present King of the French is a most remarkable 
man, not more in the ven which he shows as the 
occupant of a difficult political situation, than in the 
extraordi 


know 
school 


ozing medium of 
courtiers’ tongues, but by AT studying them 


Louis-Philip, born in 1773, and now consequently 
sixty-seven years of age, was the son of the Duc 
d’Orleans, who played a well-known part in the French 
Revolution, and was one of the many victims of the 
Jacobin party in their period of triumph. The Or- 
leans branch of the Bourbon family originated in 
Philip, a younger son of Louis XIII., created Duc 
@’Orleans by his brother Louis XIV., and from whom 
the French King is sixth in descent. It is a curious 
fact, little known, that, through his ancestress, the 
second wife of Philip Duc d’Orleans, who was a d- 
daughter of the Princess Elizabeth of England,* Louis- 
Phil , the illegitimate monarch of France, has a pre- 
ferable hereditary title to the British throne to that 
enjoyed by our present gracious sovereign, whom God 
long preserve, the one being descended from Elizabeth’s 
eldest son, and the other from her youngest daughter. 
Such of our countrymen as may be disposed to sneer 
at popularly appointed sovereigns, and at Louis-Philip 
in particular, would do well to ponder on this fact, 
the truth of which will be le clearly patent to 
them by an inspection of Anderson’s Royal Genea- 
logies. Having premised so much, we proceed to 
condense an interesting and apparently faithful bio- 
graphy of Louis-Philip, given in a recent American 


Louis, at the age of five was under 
the care of the Chevalier de Bonnard ; but, in 1782, 
the direction of his education was intrusted to the 
Countess de Genlis, a lady who, notwithstanding her 
subsequent errors, was emin a ed to be an 
instructor of youth. Louis, under the title of Duke 
of entered active life as a soldier, and in 
1791 he commanded a regiment of di which 

his name. In this, as well as in all future con- 
ditions of life, he distinguished himself by t huma- 
nity, coolness of judgment, and inflexible integrity. 
ile with his regiment at Vendéme, he succeeded 
in oy by his weer & and presence of mind, a non- 
juring clergyman on point of massacred by 
the populace, which accused him of having treated 
with contempt a procession headed by a constitutional 
— He shortly after gave a new proof of his 
umanity by saving a custom-house officer from drown- 
. On account of these honourable actions, the cit 
Vendéme decreed him a civic crown. In 1792, 
when France declared war against Austria, the Duke 
of Chartres made his first campaign. At the head 
of troops confided to him by ae, he fought 
at Valmy; and afterwards, under Damoutes, 
gp himself at the battle of Jemappes. 
is may be said to close the first and happy period 
of the king’s life. ‘The democratic or levelling prin- 
ciple of the Revolution having triumphed, a decree of 
banishment was passed against all the members of the 
Bourbon family who remained in France. This de- 
cree was afterwards cancelled; but the duke, who 
had manifested, with more ess than pruden 
his horror at the revolutionary excesses, was capeeet 
to an arrest against himself. He then resolved to 
= the army and the country, and, with Madame de 
jenlis and his sister, took refuge in Switzerland, with 
but a small supply of money, and every where in 
danger of being captured. By the kindness of an old 
friend, Gene: ontesquiou, also a refugee, he suc- 


wn The nt wie of Philip was a daughter of Charles I., and 
rough one children by that princess the Sardinian 
derived their claims to the British throne. — 


+F its and 
Government. New York 


ceeded in getting admission for his early instructress 
and sister into a convent in B rten. For him- 
self, he was told there was nothing for him but to 
wander in the mountains, taking care to stay but a 
short time in any one place, until circumstances 
should become more favourable. The Duke of Char- 
tres, satisfied with having amg his sister in security, 
followed this judicious advice. Alone and on foot, 
almost without money, he his travels in the 
interior of Switzerland and the Alps. Every where 
he was seen contending with courage against fatigue 
and poverty. But his resources were entirely ex- 
hausted ; and being recalled to Bremgarten by a lett 

from M. Montesquiou, he obtained, thro the in- 
terference of that gentleman, the situation of professor 
at the college of Reichenau. He was examined by 
the officers of the institution under a feigned name, 
and though only about twenty years of age, was una- 
nimously admitted. Here he = geography, 
history, the French and English languages, and 
mathematics, for eight months, without being dis- 
covered. simplicity of his manners prevented 
any suspicion being entertained of his elevated rank, 


he | and he was able to conciliate the esteem of the govern- 


ment and the gratitude of his pupils. It was at this 
lace that he learned the tragical fate of his father. 
me political movements taking place in the Grisons, 
Mademoiselle d’Orleans quitted the convent at Brem- 
mn, and joined her aunt, the Princess of Conti. 

. Montesquiou thought that he might now give an 
asylum to the prince, of whom his enemies had for 
some time lost all trace. The duke consequently 
resigned his office of teacher at Reichenau, receivin; 
the most honourable testimonials of his behaviour an: 
abilities, and retired to Bremgarten. Here he re- 
mained, under the name of Corby, until the end of 
1794, when he thought proper to quit Switzerland, 
his retreat there being no longer a secret. 

We now find the Duke of Orleans, as he was en- 
titled to be called since his father’s decease, once 
more a wanderer, seeking for a place of repose free 
from the persecution of the French authorities and 
their emissaries. He resolved to go to America, and 
Hamburg appeared to him the best place for embarka- 
tion. He arrived in that city in 1795. Here his 
e tion of funds failed him, and he could not 
collect sufficient pecuniary means to reach the United 
States ; but, being tired of a state of inactivity, and 

rovided with a letter of credit for a small sum on a 
a afl banker, he resolved to visit the north of 
Europe. This banker succeeded in obtaining pass- 

rts for him from the King of Denmark, not as the 

uke of Orleans, but as a Swiss traveller, by means of 
which he was able to proceed in safety. He travelled 
through Norway and Sweden, seeing every thing 
worthy of curiosity in the way; journeyed on foot 
with the Laplanders along the mountains, and reached 
the North Cape in August 1795. After staying a 
few days in this region, at eighteen from the 
pole, he returned through Lapland to Torneo, at the 
extremity of the Gulf of Bothnia. From Torneo he 
went to Abo, and traversed Finland ; i 
= vengeful character of Catherine, he di 

ussia. 

It must be acknowledged that Louis was now turn- 
ing the misfortunes of his family to the most profitable 
account. By bringing himself into contact with e 
variety of life, and adding the treasures of perso 
observation to the stores of learning with which his 
mind was om he was preparing himself for that 
course of events which has given him such a powerful 
influence over the destinies of his own country and of 
Europe. The bold and scenery of these arctic 
regions, and the simple and unpretending kindness 
of the inhabitants, must have produced a vivid im- 
pression upon a young man of his rank and previous 
pursuits, sent forth under such circumstances to com- 
mence his novitiate in the world. 

After completing the examination of these ancient 
kingdoms, and after having been ised at Stock- 
holm, he proceeded to Denmark, and, under an as- 
sumed name, withdrew himself from observation. 
During his expedition,no improvement had taken place 
in his pecuniary resources or political prospects ; but 
no reverses could shake the determination he had 
formed not to bear arms against France, and he de- 
clined the invitation of Louis X VIII. to join the army 
under the Prince of Condé. 

His father had perished upon the scaffold, his 
mother had been imprisoned at Paris, and his two 
brothers, the Duke de Montpensier and the Count de 
had = up in the St Jean, 
at Marseilles, where t young men, in the morning 
of life, without a fault but that of their birth, were 
treated with the utmost cruelty. the 


not enter 


prudence, that the French government had lost all 
traces of him. But the mystery in which he had 
enveloped himself, probably increased their suspicion 
of his designs, and their desire to discover him—always 
jealous of this only branch of the Bourbon family 
which seemed to have left in France any favourable 
a of the past, or any rensonable hopes for 
uture. 


The French # paper agents in the proper quarters 
were instructed to exert themselves to discover, if 
ae ae his of refuge. Attention was particu- 
ly directed to Prussia and Poland, in one or other 
of which countries he was thought to be. But these 
r efforts were baffled, and were finally succeeded by an 
attempt of a different character, making such an 
ap to the feelings of the son and brother, as left 
him no hesitation in accepting the offer of a more 
distant expatriation, which was made to him. A com- 
munication was opened between the Directory and the 
Duchess of Orleans ; and she was given to un rages 
that if she would address herself to her eldest son, an 
prevail upon him to repair to the United States, her 
own position should be rendered more tolerable, and the 
sequestration removed from her property ; and that 
her two youngest sons should be re and per- 
mitted to join their brother in America. To this 
proposition the Duchess assented, and wrote a letter 
to her son, recommending a compliance with the 
terms pro , and adding—* May the prospect of 
relieving the suffering of your poor motiioe, of ren- 
dering the situation of your brothers less painful, and 
of contributing to give quiet to your country, recom- 


pense your generosity ! 

The itself with the dispatch 
of this letter to the exile, and a new effort was made 
for his discovery. When other means had failed, 
their chargé-d’affaires at Hamburg applied to a Mr 
Westford, a merchant of that city, who, from some 
circumstances, was supposed to be in correspondence 
with the . This suspicion was well founded ; 
but Mr Westford received with incredulity the de- 
claration of the chargé-d’affaires, that his object, in 
opening @ communication with the duke, was to con- 
vey to him a letter from his mother, on the part of 
the government ; and disclaimed all knowledge of 
his actual residence. He, however, immediately com- 
municated to the duke a statement of what had 
taken place, and the latter determined to risk the ex- 

sure, in the hope of receiving a letter directly from 

is mother. He was actually in the neighbourhood 
of Hamburg, though in the Danis h states, where he 
had changed his residence from time to time, as a due 


the duke and French was | 
Mr Westford at his own house in the evening ; 
where, after the receipt of his mother’s letters, Louis 
signified at once his acceptance of the terms pro 
and his determination to embark for the Uni 
States without delay. He immediately wrote a letter 
to his mother, commencing with the declaration— 
dear mother shall receive this letter, her 
orders will have been executed, and I shall have 
Captain Ewing, a regular 
ship “ American, 
trader between Philadelphia and Hamburg, was then 
lying in the Elbe, preparing for departure. The d 
g for a Dane, applied to the captain, and en 
is passage for the usual amount, at that time thirty- 
He had with him a faithful servant, 


five guineas. 


g | long attached to his person, whom he was anxious te 


take. But the captain, for some reason, seemed un- 
willing to receive him, and told his importunate 
senger, that the services of this man would be useless 
to him upon the vo 3 and that when he reached 
i would om rtainly desert 
- He was, however, rs to yie 


guineas. 

The duke was anxious to escape observation in 
Hamburg, and asked permission of the captain to 
repair on board his ship, and remain a few days before 
her departure. The captain, with some reluctance, 
consented to this unusual proposition ; though it after- 
wards appeared that this step, and the mystery which 
evidently surrounded his young passenger, had pro- 
"fate in the night preceding the departure of the 

te night i eparture 

ship from the “duke his berth, 
an elderly French gentleman, destined to be his only 
fellow in passenger, came on board. He under- 
stood English badly, and spoke it worse; and per- 
ceiving the accommodations far inferior to those he 
had anticipated, he set himself to find fault with much 
vehemence, but with a garrulity wonderfully checked 
by the difficulty he encountered in iving vent to his 
excited on calle or an inter- 

reter ; and, not finding one, ually wore away, 
FF not his discontent, the psd oy it, and retired 
to rest. In the morning, seeing the duke, his first 
inquiry was if he spoke wr ted ee he 
did, he expressed his Penge ye and said, “ You 
speak very well for a , and you will be able to 
get along without my instruction. You are a young 
man I am an old one, and you must serve as m 
interpreter.” To this the duke assented ; and the 

ntle who was a planter from St Domingo, on 

i wer native island, commenced the enumera- 
tion of his grievances. The first related to him: 
and the second to the ship. He had no teeth, « 
the cook no soft bread, and he said it was impossible 
to sail in a vessel not provided with the means of 
baking fresh bread ; that such an arrangement oxisted 
on board all the French ships; and that he could not 
eat the American biscuit. The captain coolly told 
him, “ There is my beef, and there is my bread; and 
if you are not satisfied with my fare, you can leave 
the hes The impatient planter, unwilling to re- 
linquish the chance of revisiting Lis native country, 


| 
| 
early life. . evidently possessing high natural 
endowments, it seems not less clear that he has been 
indebted for much of his success as a ruler to the great 
| ea of the world which he acquired in the 
adversity, and to the chastening effect which : 
poverty is calculated to have — the character of 
the high-born. Louis-Philip not become ac- 
Im ali Classes as an equal. e very experience 
i has had of a lowly and straitened condition, makes 
him perhaps more at his ease in a high one. Lately 
conversing with an eminent yy political personage 
at an almost téte-d-téte dinner, he said, “ Do one know : 
why I am perhaps the most suitable man to be a king 
of all who now reign in Europe?” His guest knew 
not what to a 4 Oe a speech so full, Parga of 
vain glory ; but his majesty instantly added, “ Ange, 
you know, have not the easy situations they once had : 
now, no one can be so prepared for ——— as I, 
for I ba nape man amongst them that has brushed 
his own boots, and could do it again, if necessary.’ This 
anecdote we have heard through such a dean as 
assures us of its truth ; and it is highly characteristic 
of the man. 
regard to secrecy required. An interview between 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
severity against the Duchess of Orleans was relaxed, 
and she was released from prison, though still sub- 
jected to a rigorous Pro semen Her great moral 
worth may have had its effect in procuring this , 
change, for all accounts represent her as adorning the 
high position she Lm in society. 
fer eldest son had taken his measures with such 
| | | 


a 
This 
den 
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thought it better to risk his teeth rather than dis- 
embark, and continued on meg ced were many 
passengers, Germans tians, emi- 
wating to the United States. ‘The ship left the 
Bite en the 24th of September 1796, and after a 
t of twenty-seven days, arrived at 
Prilsielp ia. Shortly before entering the Capes of 
the Delaware, the duke, unwilling that the captain 
should learn his true character from public report 
after reaching his destination, diselo to him who 
he was. The captain expressed his gratification at 
the communication, and frankly stated, that the cir- 
cumstances under which he had come on board had 
uced an impression cost his mind —— 
his young passenger ; that in striving to conjecture 
what be his true position, he had come to the 
onclusion that he was a gambler who had committed 
himself in some gambling speculations, and that he 
was seeking sec and refuge in the new world. 
The chances of luck had indeed been.against his new 
acquaintance, and he had lost a great prize in the 
dottery of life; but he had preserved those better 
prizes, an approving conscience, and an unblemished 
reputation. e other passenger, the St Domingo 
planter, remained in ignorance of the name of his 
cabin companion, till he learned it in Philadelphia, 
when he called to make known his surprise, and to 
‘tender his eompliments. 
The first quarters the duke occupied, after reaching 
‘Philadelphia, were the lower part of a house belong- 
ing to the Rev. Mr Marshal, and adjoining a chure 
‘in Walnut Street, between Fourth and Fifth Streets ; 
and here he remained anxiously awaiting the arrival 
of his two brothers. They had embarked at Mar- 
seilles, on board a Swedish ship, the “Jupiter,” and had 
tedious and unusual passage of ninety-three days. 
is delay led the duke to. fear, either that some acci- 
t had befallen them at sea, or that the French 
rnment had failed to fulfil the promise which 
made to himself and his mother. However, 
their arrival put a stop to his sad forebodings ; and, 
after their union, the ‘three brothers removed to a 
house belonging to the Spanish consul, in Sixth Street. 
Here the the winter, mingling in the society 
of Phi phia, and forming many acquaintances, 
ewhose names appear to be fresh in the recollection of 
‘Louis Philip—such as Mr Bingham, Mr Willing, Mr 


Dallas, Mr Gallatin, Mrs Powell, &c. Philadelphia | d 


ywas at that time the seat of the federal government, 
and General ‘Washington was at the of the 
administration. ‘The three young strangers were 
ong to him, and were invited to visit Mount 
ernon after the expiration of his term of service. 
duke was present at the last. address delivered by 
General Weiqgee to.Congress, and also at the 
tion of Adams, when his venerable pre- 

decessor joyfully took his leave of public life. 

During the season, the Duke of Orleans,and his 
‘brothers visited’ Mount Vernon, passing through Bal- 
timore, where he renewed an previous) 
‘formed meral Smith ; pa 


accompanying his a in a visit to the 
falls of the Potomac. From rgetown the 
through Alexandria, and thence went to Mount 
ernon ; where they were most kindly received, and 
where they resided some days. 
While at Mount Vernon, General Washington pre- 
for the exiled princes an itine of a journey 
the western country, and furnished them with some 
for persons upon the route. 
ry e the necessary preparations for a long tour. 
which performed each of them 
conying, n a pair of saddle-bags, r the fashion 
of that period, whatever he might require in clothes 
and other articles for his personal comfort. The 
travelling map of the three prinees is still preserved, 
and furnishes convinci roof that it has mee 
severe service. various routes followed 
by the travellers are in red ink; 
and by their extent and direction, they show the 
great enterprise Soplaged by three young strangers, 
acquire a just knowledge of the country, at a time 
when the difficulties of travelling over a great part 
of the route were enough to discourage many a hardy 


Louis, in not long since showing this map to an 
American gentleman, mentioned that he possessed an 
&ccurate account, showing the expenditure of every 
dollar he disbursed in the United States. It is an 
—— of business habits worthy of all praise and 
imitation. This attention to the important concern 
Toangery expenditure was one of the characteristic 

ures of Washington ; and both of these celebrated 
™men were, no doubt, penetrated with the conviction 
hat punctuality is essential to success. 
* Our adventurers took the road by Leesburg and 
's Ferry to Winchester. Here they dismounted 
ata t knew this 
hos 


town forty years did not know 
Bush, and his publie-house ? 
They next proceeded by Staunton and Abingdon to 


and Nashville. From the latter place, th 
‘Wok their departure for Pittsburg, which they 


after ing through Louisville, Lexington, Mays- 
ville, Chilicothe, Lancaster, Zanesville, eeling, and 
Washington, in Pennsylvania. ‘When traversing the 
Barrens in Kentucky, they stopped at a cabin, where 
was to be found“ entertainment for man and horse,” 
and where the landlord was very solicitous to ascertain 
the business of the travellers—not apparently out of 
any idle or interested curiosity, but because he seemed 
to feel a true solicitude for them. It was in vain, how- 
ever, that the duke protested they were travelling to 
look at the country, and without any views of pure 
or settlement. Such a motive for encountering the 
trouble and e of a long journey, was without 
the circle. of the settler’s observation or experience ; 
and he could only believe it by placing these young men 
quite low in his ce, and 
seemed to regard them with a feeli pity or con- 
tempt. In the night, all the room. Sed were stowed 
away upon the floor of the cabin, with their feet to- 
wards a prodigious fire. ‘This Green River cabin, like 
all its congeners, had but one room ; and while’the 
sts were stretched upon the floor, the landlord and 
is wife occupied their puncheon bedstead, which was 
wer to the logs forming the side of the mansion. 
n the night, the duke overheard the good man ex- 
pressing to his wife his regret that three such pro- 
mising young men were running uselessly over the 
country, and wondering they not purchase land 
there, and establish themselves creditably. 
Here we shall in the mean while close our narrative, 
and conclude it in another paper. 


THE HEAD AND THE HEART. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE DUTCH. 

Tue Head and the Heart are things which the world: 
more frequently talks about than .knows—two pre- 
cious jewels, which they who possess.s but. little 
of, just.as every sensible rich man avoids speaking of 
his riches. we consider the Head and the Heart 
attentively, we shall be led to view the former as a 
man, and the latter as.a woman. The Head, like a 
man, is domineering and impatient ; the Heart, like a 
woman, is tender and kind. When two Heads come 
into contact, a violent concussion generally ensues ; 
when, however, two Hearts meet, in a minute the 
may be seen whispering together with female confi- 


ence. 

The Head is a man, and theréfore it calculates the 
course of e: and the motions of the planets— 
peeps into committees.and cabinets, unfolds financial 
operations, and plans battles ; the Heart weaves love- 
knots, and lays the foundation of matrimonial al- 
liances, for it isa woman. 

Masculine indulgence 


tinually in disquiet, for it is a woman. 

The Head, like a man, seeks its happiness in 
sessing ; the Heart, like a woman, is happy only w 
it can communicate what it possesses. 

Man, the Head, endeavours to meditate on God, and 
halts in his a efforts ; woman, the Heart, 
feels God, and this feeling gives her peace and happi- 


nsion, 
the offended Heads, therefore, secretly hate it ; the 
female tender ae the contrary, raises inferior 
—— to itself, and for this kindliness reaps gratitude 
ve. 
the H fo: Head 
revi eart forgives ; the is ingenious, 
the Heart is feeling ; the Head wounds, the Heart 
heals ; the Head conquers, the Heart captivates; the 
Head is therefore a man, and the Heart a woman. 
We could carry this comparison still farther, and say, 
Head and Heart are husband and wife, for Head and 
Heart, as we have just seen, are always of different 
opinions. The Head, like my lord hus blusters 
and commands ; the Heart nee Bane, takes its 


The Head, according to the custom of reckless hus- 
bands, has recourse to the Heart only when the world 
has soured and sickened it, and rushes again into the 
tumult of life, teful as a husband, as soon as the 
Heart has tenderly smoothed the furrows which cha- 
grin had ploughed on his brow. 

When Head and Heart hap to dispute, the 
Heart, as the wife, has prance. 4 Ts last word, and 
on such occasions the Head displays a pepe Say oe 
other husbands are deficient of—it is silent when the 
Heart becomes clamorous. 

If Mr Head tyrannises over Mrs Heart, it makes 
but an unhappy union; but the most miserable house- 
hold of all is, when Mr Head is under petticoat govern- 
ment 


If Mr Head becomes bankrupt, ten to one but it is 
Mrs Heart’s fault, 


But too often Head and Heart live together like a 
fashionable pair of the present day—where the one is 
to be found, we may be almost certain not to find the 


The Tiead, as husband, is the first to hold his 
tongue when is in right ; Heart, as wife, 
cries the loudest when she is most in the wrong. 


But I begin to perceive I have betrayed a number 


sometimes grants the Head 
its-hours of rest ; the Heart, on the contrary, is con-. 


of the secrets of my Lord Head and my Lady Heart ; 
and who knows but I had done better to save m 

the trouble, for I am convinced that, independently of 
this, neither are strangers either to my male or female 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT GLASGOW. 


THE NEW MECHANICAL POWER’ FROM ELECTRO- 
“MAGNETISM. 


In the Section of Mathematical and Physical Seience, 
on Tuesday, September 22, Professor Jacobi of St 
Petersburg, noted as the first experimenter on the 
erate ore power as a mechanical force, read a 
paper on that subject, from which it appears that a 
great advance has now been made towards the economic 
use of electro-magnetical machines as a motive power. 
Mr Jacobi described a series of experiments which he 
had made at St Petersburg‘for ascertaining the best 
means of producing and applying this force. We 
cannot hope to make these intelligible to our readers ; 
but it appeared that several laws of a importance 
had been ascertained by the learned ‘professor, and 
that he had satisfied himself as to the best: form of the 
rods and coils to be used in the mechanism. He then 
announced the interesting fact, that a boat had last 
been propelled upon the Neva at St Petersburg, 

y means of electro- etic machines. This boat 
‘was twenty-eight feet in length, by seven and a 
half in breadth, drawing 2$ feet of water. It was 
furnished with a small machine, which was set in 
motion by a battery of sixty-four pairs of platina 
lates, each having thirty-six square inches of sur- 


'|:face, and charged with nitric and diluted sulphuric 


acid. The boat moved, with fourteen persons on board, at 
the rate of three miles an hour. 'This degree of success 
is, of course, far from being sufficient to cause electro- 
magnetic power to supersede steam ; but every thing 
of this nature is liable to progress. The first steam- 
boat moved at about the same rate. Professor Ja- 
cobi’s boat, when tried in 1838, with a much more 
complicated battery, and charged with sulphate of 
copper, moved at only 14 miles an hour. At the first 
experiment made with the power, at Konigs + in 
1834, only a weight of twenty ounces was lifted. 
These facts give reason to hope that, ere long, the 
electro-magnetic power will be developed in sufficient 
force, in a sufficiently economical manner, and with a 
mechanism coompyee such space, as will enable it to 
take the place of steam, by sea as well as land. Its 
peculiar importance in regions where coal is not to be 
got, is too obvious to require being insisted on. 


‘INCREASE OF COLOUR BY INVERSION OF THE HEAD, 


On the same day, in the same section, Sir David 
Brewster read a paper on the fact known to 
artists the of external ob- 
jects, an icular nat scenery, are 
vie them with the h bent 
down, and looking bac between the feet, that 
is, by inversion of the head. The colours of the west- 
ern sky and — tints of distant mountains are, 

ir David, beautifully developed by these 
means ; those which, in ordi circumstanees, ap- 
— of a French grey colour, displaying a brilliant 
ue or purple tint when the head is inverted. This 
ogo has been ascribed to various causes. It 
been thought to arise from the objects, in these 
circumstances, falling upon a of the retina not 
accustomed to the exercise of vision; but this, Sir 
David thinks, cannot be the true explanation, as land- 
scapes may be inverted by reflection without alteri 
the colour, but when these inverted images are. loo 
at with the head inverted, the increase of colour will 
be observed. Another theory is, that when the head 
is inverted, the legs protect the eyes from lateral 
light; but neither can this be the cause, for, in stand- 
ing upright, and protecting the eyes even in a 
degree from the approach of light sideways, no in- 
crease of colour takes place. The theory with which 
Sir David at last rested satisfied, was suggested to 
him by what had been known to take place in an in- 
eye, namely, a increase of apparent light. 
He believes that the phenomenon is occasioned by the 
increased quantity of blood thrown into the vessels of 
the eye when the head is inverted, the increased pres- 
sure thus produced upon the retina, and the increased 
sensibility thus given to the sentient membrane. 


REPRODUCTION OF PARTS IN THE LOWER MARINE 
ANIMALS, 

The power possessed by some of the lower order 
of iouidion to supply any part of their bodies which 
may have been cut away, is one of the most curious 
problems in science. It is a power totally absent in 
vertebrate animals, and, indeed, we have to go low 
down in the scale before we find any trace of it. It 
is first found, we believe, in crustacea, or shelled 
fish. It is however, to a far more wonder- 
derful extent, by that humble class of marine animals, 
the polypi, which can scarcely be distinguished from 
plants, and whose growth seems to proceed upon prin- 
ciples greatly resembling vegetation. Yet some of 
these ani are of highly complicated structure, 
and exercise many surprising functions. At this 


has porn 


ps devoted more time and pains to the in- 
vestigation of their economy than any other existing 


naturalist—Sir John Graham Dalyell of E 
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account of two of the order, the Holothuria and 
Amphitrite, which we find thus reported in the 


ceptions cannot discover any likelihood of their evolu- 
tion by means of their own energies. The adult Am- 
oo bombyz, which obtains a silken sheath merely 
three 


their religion, domestic life, and internal government, 
there hangs a mystery which has never been cleared up. 
From some of their books, however, captured by Ibrahim 
Pacha in the war, it is ascertained that they w 
*Hakem-Bamri, who was the fifth of the Fatimite Caliphs, 
about the year 400 of the Hegira. One class is set a 
as ministers of their religion, and initiated into ail its 
mysteries, but the mass of the people afe, I believe, 
themselves perfectly ignorant of it. By many people. 
they are supposed to descendants of the — 
armies. They are certainly a race quite distinct from. 
the Arabian tribes. 

The Emir, or Prince of the Druses, as he is generally 

Prince 


pontaneous exudation from the body, is about 
inches long, of which a third part is the plume, 
consisting of sixty or seventy feathers (branchix). ‘Two 
artificial sections of the body of a vigorous specimen 
— invested themselves with a sheath, wherein 
y reposed quiescent. ‘The organisation of the upper 
portion remained in its original state ; the middle sec- 
tion acquired the wanting parts, and a plume of eight 
feathers was generated by the lowest section, though 
this section had been only two lines, or the pero! or 
of an inch, in length. ‘Thus three plumes exi at 


once, with all their appurtenances, on what had been 
a single animal.” 


when evening comes, a tuft, protruding from the larger 
extremity of the crescent, rofolis fato a capacious 
fannel, composed of eight, or ten, or twenty beautiful 
branches implanted on a shelly cylinder, in the centre 
of which is the mouth. Each branch now begins to 
sweep the water in succession, and descends almost 
to the root within the mouth, in a contracted state, 
whence it arises to enlarge anew. ‘These evolutions 
are protracted until the latest hour ; but as morning 
dawns, the whole apparatus is withdrawn, the skin 
becomes close and compact as before, and a fountain 
begins to play from the a extremity. This 
singular animal is liable to lose all the prece or- 
ganic ap) us, consisting, in the Holothuria fusus, 


refractory part of his jon, being as often at war 
with himself as with the other tribes of Syria— 


BEYROUT—THE DRUSES. 
Tue following extracts from the journal of an Ayrshire 
tleman, who lately returned from a three years’ tour 
in the East, appeared a few days ago in the Ayr Adver- 


country, and their intimate acquaintance with all ite 
localities. Like the Highlanders of our own country, or’ 
the Swiss in their memorable contest with the A ; 
their tactics have always been to inveigle the soldiers. 


tisér ; and having been brought under our notice by one | into the mountain passes,.where neither cay nor 
of eight and two smaller branches (tentacula), of his relatives, we consider them worthy of being offered artillery can act, and there, sheltered by the anche t 
together with the cylinder, mouth, esophagus, lower | for the perusal of our readers :— 


pour an incessant fire, and hurl stones upon the co 
and terrified soldiery, who fire at random upon an in- 
visible foe. About eight months ago (in February 1838 
irritated by some very impolitic and unn harsh-. 
ness ex towards them by Ibrahim Pacha, and 
particularly galled by the laws which compelled their 
young men to serve as soldiers, of which = have great 
detestation, they broke out into open hostilities in the 
Houran, massacring some troops. War 
thus declared, Druses Dehr-el-Kamer j 
the original insurgents, and marched towards Damascus, 
in the vicinity of which it was carried on till within three 
weeks ago, when they were finally subdued, and bound 
by treaty to deliver up their arms, which are now col-. 
lected all through the country by Ibrahim’s officers, and. 
by his orders delivered to the Christians for their own 
defence, and for keeping down the Druses in future. The 
quainted with the city ding ar number of soldiers the contest 
Surroun' country; and “inha- entire loss of the Druses was not 3000° 
bitants. There are several British mereantile houses in 


m 
Beyrout. There are also several French, and some], September 8, 1888.—To-day we had an audience of 


Italian merchants established there. Mr Moore, the | the old gentleman, who received us very graciously. He: 
British Consul, resides in a handsome house near the foe fine lookin ~ibeuny with a long white ; 


le which mi ve u the throne. ere a 

been much exposed in the late bombardment. ‘There is a 
small pier for loading boats, but insufficient to afford | ment of his kingdom, election of his offices, laws, &c., but’ 
shelter to vessels of any size ; and the roads are so ex- | pays a tribute of 6000 yan — L.30,000) to the. 
posed, that ships, when it comes on to blow, generally | Porte, through the hands of Mehemet Ali. The num-: 

ber of acknowledged Druses in his dominions, who pay. 
tax to him, is about 25,000 ; the Christians about 35,000, 
By his first wife, now dead, he has three sons, the second 
of. whom is expected to be his successor. By the laws. 
he may leave the kingdom to which of his sons he chooses, 
but six years ago the Salic law was passed, excluding 
females from thesuccession. His present wife is a young: 
woman, not twenty years of age, by whom he has one: 
daughter.” 


“ September 3, 1838.—Arrived at Beyrout, after two 
months’ overland journey from Alexandria, by way of 
Jerusalem, Tiberias, Acre, Tyre, and Sidon. 

Beyrout possesses more stir and bustle, from its com- 
mi character, than any town I have yet seen in 
Syria. Its situation is beautiful. From a small eminence 
near the gate, there is a splendid panorama of the dis- 
tant Lebanon hills ; to the east a long, low promontory, 
on the end of which are situated the Lazaretto buildings, 
near which the vessels ride at anchor in the roads; and 
all round the town richly wooded environs, dotted with 
villas, and the country residences of the merchants. The 
town itself is surrounded with a Genoese wall, of no 

t strength ; and the harbour is commanded by an old 

‘ort or castle, in a ruinous condition. I returned again 

to Beyrout in January 1839, and, as I remained there for 
six weeks, had an opportunity of making myself ac- 


intestinal pe: and the ovarium, separating from 
within, and leaving the body almost an empty sac 
behind. Yet it does not perish. In three or four 
months all the lost parts are regenerated, and a new 
funnel composed of new branches as long as the whole 
body of the animal, = to exhibit the same pecu- 
liarities as the old one, though longer time be required 
to attain perfection. Other species of the holothuria 
divide spontaneously through the middle, into two or 
more parts—all becoming ultimately perfect, by the: 
development of new organs. Yet the anatomical 
structure of the whole genus is 80 ner ha as to defy 

the skill of anatomists in discovering the 
tions of some: of the parts. A single ho 
produced 5000 ova in the course of'a night: The: 
young resemble a white , when the size of-a 
eycorn. The animal may lose and regenerate its 
organs more than once: it is very rarely to be pro- 
cured entire ; nor until the drawings now laid before 
the association, has it been even represented alive and 
perfect. A 3 agree survived with Sir John about 
tworyears. Amphitrite is an animal still more inte- 
resting, from the faculties it possesses, and the pro- 
— which it enjoys. Various species inhabit the 
ish seas, all occupying tubes either of their own 
manufa bya F mony truly mechanical, or in a 
thin silken sheath formed by an exudation from the 
whole body, or they rest amidst a thick tubular mass 
of , also of animal secretion. The 
body of the mplhitrite ventilabrum extends twelve 
inches or more in a serpentine form, consisting of 350 
segments, crowned by a beautiful, varied coloured 
plume of eighty or ninety fleshy feathers, and termi- 
nated by a double d. These (the om are 
cep, 


make for the mouth of Nahrel-Kelb, or the Dog 
where they are more sheltered. 
Several American missionaries have taken up their 


arranged as a or shuttlecock, three inches but of general information, I found them, in themse 
and ng the finest flower, with two spines in | pleasant people, and in their well-regulated families have, . 
the centre, and each feather is bordered by at least | at various times, spent both pleasant and profitable hours. | CAMILLA COLVILLE. 


500 cilia or fleshy hairs along the shaft.. This, which 


A TRADITION OF THE COUNTY OF DURHAM. 


In the early part.of the last century, Edward Col-- 
ville, who had realised a competency as.a butcher and 
grazier, resided in a mansion called the White House; , 
which may still be seen in the vicinity, of Gateshead. 
The respectability of his character, and the style in» 
which he lived, were such as to admit of his daughter: 
Camilla ag ee assize balls in Neweastle, though» 
these were then fully as exclusive-as.they are: at pre~: 
sent. Gifted by nature with an elegant. person, and: 
with some advan of education, illa, was 

‘ou eminently qualified to grace those assem-— 
surprising, that at one of. 
them she had.the fortune to attract the atten-- 
tion of a young leman, Lord Ossulton, the eldest. 
son of the Earl of Tankerville.. It oceasioned no small : 
flutter in the room, when. this after the: 

roper formalities, requested of Miss Golville the. 


hing eve, the exception. 

p= above the orifice of the tube, and spreading | Along the chine of Beyrout there are some slight 
t to enjoy the circumambient element, he drop a | traces of the ancient city—tanks hollowed out of the 
little muddy matter from above, an interesting spec- | rock, some of rough mosaic work, over which the 

i diately all the apparatus | road now and — of strong walls, though 

seen in action, though the animal be apparently | their era is more doub 

still. Forty thousand cilia are at work, and a mass is| Sept. 6, 1838.—Left for Dehr-el-Kamer, the 
soon discovered accumulating at the bottom of the | Country of the Druses, which we reached on the follow- 
funnel. Being thence transmitted to the mouth, it is day. The village itself occupies the side of ‘a hill, 
imbued with gluten, and dise as paste on the = on the — — s deep ravine, are 
edge of the orifice of the tube. re the creature, oom 
having raised itself still higher, performs a slow revo- 


nected with the = establishment. The whole country 
lution while moulding the into proper form, by is richly wooded, the mountains being covered with vines 
means of two organic trowels, polienged Hives a fringe 


and olives in terraces, and watered small canals or 

Pp onour of being allowed to walk a minuet with her. 
around the neck. With these it beats down the paste, | places, adding greatly to the beauty of the place. The | She blushingly consented, and rarely had the ball 
and clasping over the edge of the tube, smoothes its where the } fied Beschir, or sovereign, holds | room of Newcastle exhibited a more striking — 
materials into symmetry as if it were by the operation | his levee, is a very splendid building, the finest I have | of graceful movement tham what was oe whi 
of human hands ; but on the slightest alarm the plume | seen in Syria. It consists of a spacious court formed by | this stately dance was in the course 
i the royal stables, at one end of which is a handsome en- | formed. Ossulton was charmed beyond all 
trance or staircase, su by columns which lead to i 
side the chambers of the officers 


collapses, the artist sinks below in an instant, and 
remains with the orifice closed, until, believing. the. 
danger over, it may rise to resume its task in security. 
As specimens occur of different dimensions, let the | f the household, &e. Beyond this is a fine area, sur- 
observer cut a f; ent off the lower end of the tube, rounded by columns, with = handsome fountain pisying 
which is always longer than the tenant: it will. be To the left of the entrances, 
affixed again where desi Treating a number thus, 

and tossing them into a glass jar of sea water, a-grove | 
will arise before him, from animals fixing them 


uaintance. 
*“Phe next day beheld the heir of the liouse of Tan- 


y saw thee: 4 are 

in the prineipal palace, and-daring 

Wewere t the 
day amused ourselves welche tne arrival of mules and 
horses, loaded with the arms given up by the Druses in 
| consequence of the late capitulation. A French drago~ 
man, and some of the officers of the household, us 
a visit in the evening, and from them we ‘as 


next again, he renewed ‘his visits; and, in short, his: 
attentions became: so conspicuous, that the young 
lady’s: father, from being sim flattered the: 
ht arise between the which would 

r fears, which one aeq ted with the: 
the: that’age will not deem to” 


have: been: at all unreasonable. It was only in the 
ita a It is very i ly ensuing age that Richardson the» 
remarkable, t powerful reproductive property || The Druses are a wild, ungovernable race of character of Sir Hargrave Pollexfen. 
of the genus is net confined to t the lost | inhabi inci Sie He therefore made some efforts to Lord Ossul-. 
the indi biting principally thi tit of though keep. 


to Turk | ton out of the company of his:daughter, but with no« 
parts of the body, from whence’ human: per- 


they stand me in: grestouccess.. Denied admittance to the house, the= 


Atheneum 
«“ The adult holothuria resembles a cucumber, or a 
- sausage, from six to twelve inches long, purple, yellow, 
grey, or white. Some thousand suckers cover it like 
ashaggy coat, or disposed in rows according to species, 
affixing it firmly to solid substances, where it remains 
syiescent in a crescentic form during the day. But 
of the Christians, himself and the greater part of his 
subjects being of that persuasion. The Druses are the 
in the late unequal struggle to the nature of their 
1ompson, one oO eir principa Be bers, Married 
is the most timid of creatures, dwells in a black, | Mrs Abbot, the wife of our late consul at Beyrout. Every ; 
leathern-looking, perpendicular tube, two feet high, yng by perform divine worship in the pce a 
irely of i ted. by the lo form, in the American consulate, and are attended by 
entirely of its own manufacture, rooted by the lower | +1,.i, own families, and the resident Frank merchants, . 
extremity. Singular to be told, the observer possesses | i nost all of whom, here as well asin Aleppo, are S b ; 
| 
| 
| that the first should not be-the last night of their ‘ 
| preposterously early, calling at the White House to 
anew, and protruding like so many revolving ; owers, | other palaces, three in number, belong to his sons, and ay his resi to its fair tenant. Next day, and the 
to collect muddy drops from above, with which he 
provides them. The adhesion is accomplished from a 
glutinous or silky sheath, which the double terminal 
gland seems instrumental in producing. Should. the 
amphitrite be mutilated of the anterior part, the whole 
will be regenerated ; nay, should a fragment of the 
smaller or posterior extremity be severed from the 
body, an entire plume, spines, mouth, and trowels, ; 
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young noble still could beset her when she went 
abroad, seat himself near her at church, and get in- 
sinuated into any little social party where she was 
expected. Mr Colville at length saw it to be 
to take very decided measures, and he resolved to 
joa the young lady for some time in a new and 
istant home: A relation of his had been long settled 
as a merchant in Holland. In the hands of that 
tleman he thought she would be quite safe from 
rd Ossulton’s addresses. He had very oppor- 
tunely a friend who conducted a vessel of his own 
regularly between South Shields and the ports of 
Tolland and the north of France. By means of this 
friend it was comparatively an easy matter to get the 
oung lady conveyed to her new home. It may here 
 *- remarked, that the ship-owners, who in those days 
navigated their own vessels from South Shields, were 
- a highly respectable class of men, generally possessing 
education and manners, and living, when at 
me, in a style of considerable dignity. Amongst 
the descendants of more than one of them, might be 
found members of both houses of parliament. They 
took the name of Captain, and , we believe, some 
solid grounds for doing so, as trading beyond certain 
latitudes and longitudes specified by Queen Fliza- 
beth, gave masters of merchant vessels a modified 
permission to assume that title. Captain Aubane 
readily entered into the views of his friend Colville, 
and undertook to convey the young lady in safety to 
her relative in Rotterdam. She was, accordingly, 
conducted in the most private manner to South 
Shields, and put on his vessel. How she felt 
on the occasion, bas not been remembered by tradition ; 
but if, as is likely, she regarded her lover with affec- 
tion, ard deemed the voyage a compulsory exile, the 
authority of parents was in those days too awful and 
inflexible to admit of her making any thing like effec- 
tual remonstrance. 

The voyage passed in safety ; Camilla was consigned 
to her father’s Dutch friend ; and Captain Aubane 
returned with the pleasing intelligence that all was 
safe. If Mr Colville, however, believed that Lord 
Qssulton had been “ thrown out,” he was mistaken ; 
for, before many weeks had elapsed, his lordship made 
his appearance in Rotterdam, and became as trouble- 
some to the family who had a of his mistress, as 
he had formerly been to her father. The Linden 
‘Walks lent their shade to certain meetings of the 
lovers, and, when such meetings were denied, lis lord- 
ship made si of affection from the street, which 
Camilla could furtively read in the friendly mirror 

yjecting from the parlour window. ‘The Dutch 
Riend now became more distressingly alarmed than 
ever the father had been, in as far as a responsibility 
for the interests of another is more harassing than 
responsibility for interests of one’s own. He there- 


fore resolved to get quit as soon as possible of his fair 
but perilous ¢ . Captain Aubane, ere long, re- 
turned to Rotte: for another cargo, and, when he 


oe put on board 


vesse 

Behold the belle of Newcastle n at sea. But 
now it was with different feelings that she 
crossed the German Ocean ; and for this change there 
was no doubt good cause. The Dutch coast had fora 
day been lost in the blue distance ; sea and sky were 
the boundaries of the sailors’ sight ; and honest Aubane 
was co! himself on the prospect of soon 


keeping, w 

astenished to behold, kneeling at her feet, that very 
Lord Ossulton who was the cause of all his ame 
sions, and whom he supposed to have been left lament- 
ing on the quay of Rotterdam ! He soon learned that 
the lover had contrived, by the connivance of a sailor, 
and, doubtless, with the concurrence of his mist: 


ion on the mind of Aubane than he had done 

on the less enlightened and more jealous nature of 
the young lady’s father. Aubane became convinced 
that, however frivolous or otherwise objectionable 
was now an ur 

emotion, tle wes tc boliove the 
young man when he in the most earnest 
manner, that the future happiness of his life depended 
on his obtaining the hand of Miss Colville. The South 
Shields ship-owner did not, — like the idea of 
encouraging a nobleman i 
must be with dislike by his father 
on this point also his 


length overcome, doubtless by persuasives strictly 
honourable. The consequence was, that on arriving 
at South Shields, he allowed Lord Ossulton to become 
an inmate of his house, in company with Camilla, 
until the consent of her father was obtained, and the 
necessary preparations were made for their —— 
With t to the feelings of the lover’s family, 
tradition is silent; we may well believe that they 
were not favourable, for the union of the pair is known 
to have taken place at Jarrow church, the ancient 
seat of the Venerable Bede ; a place of worship which, 
from some local prepossession, has been for ages the 
resort of young couples seeking to enter the bonds of 
wedlock without the consent of parents. — : 
After the ceremony, the pair took up their residence 
with the lady’s father at Gateshead, where they resided 
for some At length the death of his father 
made Lord Ossulton Earl of Tankerville, the second 
of the title ; and Camilla Colville, as Countess, became 
entitled to the chief seat in the splendid halls of Chil- 
lingham Castle. Our heroine was afterwards one of 
the ladies of the bed-chamber to Queen Caroline, the 
consort of George Il. She played her part as a pecress 
with a due portion of dignity and spirit, and con- 
tinued, long after being the mother of three children, 
to be one of the most beautiful women at the English 
court. She survived her husband in a long dowager- 
hood, and died in 1775, at the age, it has been said, of 
105; but this is probably a mistake, though it is 
likely that her term of years much exceeded that 
ordinarily allotted to the children of Adam. 


SONG. 
BY MR ANDREWS. 
(Sung at a public dinner at Boston, U.S., in honour of Mr 
Cunard’s introduction of steam navigation betwcen England and 
America.) 


projects men make—what queer turns they take, 
Since steam has improved our condition ; 
They never are still, but must cure or must kill 
With steam physic or steam ammunition. 
But a short time ago, to a quack you would go, 
To steam a fat man to a thinner ; 
Now changed from all that, if you wish to get fat, 
Come to Barton’s and eat a steam dinner / 
Oh dear! think of a scheme, odd though it seem— 
T'm sure ‘twill succeed if you make it by steam. 


You may sleep, you may dream, you may travel by steam, 
For the outery is still to go faster ; 
And what does it reck, should you e’en break your neck, 
If "tis steam that brings on the disaster ? 
* * * 


Oh dear! think of a scheme, odd though it seem— 
I'm sure ‘twill succeed if you work it by steam. 


East Boston one day, we have heard people say, 
Was nought but a desolate island ; 

But making by steam, they fill’d up the stream, 
And turn’d the wet dock into dry land. 

Then with a steam chain it grappled the main~ 
What noddle but follows my ditty ?— 

No longer alone, but ‘ bone of our bone, 
And flesh of the flesh’ of the city. 

Oh dear! think of a scheme, odd though it seem— 

I'm sure "twill succeed if you work it by steam. 


How timid and slow, but a few years ago, 

The world hobbled on in its motion ; 
_Old Europe seem'd far as the fix'd northern star. 

O'er the boundless expanse of the ocean. 

But though it was hard—at the word of Cunard, 
Britannia herself is a rover ; 

Old England awhile, that ‘ fast anchor’d isle," 
By steaming is now ‘ hal/-seas over.’ 

Oh dear! think of a scheme, odd though it seem— 

T'm sure ‘twill succeed if you work it by steam. 


BONS-MOTS OF OTHER 


By bon-mot is literally signified a good-word, or, as we may 
translate it, a happy saying, or some kind of observation 
which is at once witty and to the point. Some nations 
excel in uttering bou-mots, but none more so than the 
French and Irish, both of whom possess that liveliness of 
haps with little regard to consequences. The English 
are poor at this Yee of jocularity, and the Scotch 
more so. Among the ancient Romans there were many 
clever utterers of bon-mots. The following are a few 
tolerably good ones, alana with some of a later date, col- 
lected from an old book in the French language, which 
has chanced to come into our hands. b 


One day, the phil Bias found himself in the 
same vessel with a crowd of sorry 


the sage; “if the you are here, we are 
gone ! 
A musician that the tyrant 


gave him nothing, after 
exercise of his art—* You fool, we are quits,” said the 
tyrant ; “ you tickled my ears, and I did the very same 
by yours.” 

Antiochus, King of caused the numerous army 
which he had assem! against the Romans, to defile 
before Hannibal, and pointed out with pride to the Car- 
th hero the arms of the infantry, glittering with 
gl and silver, and the cayalry, whose horse-trappings, 

its, and saddles, as wel! as their armour, were loaded 
with golden ornaments. The elephants were d ted 
in a similar manner. Having shown all, Antiochus 
triumphantly asked the Carthaginian if he did not think 
that all this would do for the Romans? “Qh, yes,” 


were more greedy than 
are.” 

A Roman ha’ over to the camp of 
Pompey from of Omens, to thet he 


had come off so hurriedly that he had not even thought 


of bringing his horse with him, “ You have provided,” 
replies Cicero, “ much better for your horse's safety than 
for your own.” After the defeat (thus foreseen) of Pom- 
pey on the plains of Pharsalia, the captain Nonius said 
to Cicero, “ Be of good heart ; we have yet left seven 
eagles.” “ An excellent thing, if we had to fight with 
jays,” replied the orator. 

The Emperor Domitian was accustomed at his leisure 
hours, to shut himself up alone in his chamber, and there 
indtlge in the amusement of sticking flies with a pin. 
A courtier inquiring one day if there was any one with 
“No one,” said “mot even a 

y- 

Ch studied to bring around him, by liberal 
donations, all the most learned men of his age. He was 
less successful, however, than he could have wished, and 
complained of this, one day, to the learned Alcuin. 
“ Would to heaven,” said the monarch, “ that I had about 
me twelve such men as Jerome and Augustin!” “W 
sire!” replied Alcuin, “hath the Creator of heaven 
earth but t#vo men of such merit, and you would have 
twelve ?” 

Thomas Aquinas entered the chamber of Pope Inno- 
cent LV, whilst large sums of money were being counted 
there. “ You see,” said the pontiff to him, “that the 
church has been blessed, and is no longer in the state in 
which she was when it was said, ‘ Silver and gold have I 
neither can she now say to the paralytic, ‘ up 
bed and walk.’” . 

Henry IV, of France one day reached Amiens after a 
long journey. A local orator was deputed to harangue 
him, and commenced with a long string of epithets, 
“Very t sovereign, very good, very merciful, very 
magnanimous” “ Add, also,” interrupted the kin 
“very tired!” A famous physician having quitted Cal- 
vinism for Catholicism, Henry said to his Protestant 
minister, Sully, “ My friend, your religion is surely very 
ill. The doctors give it up.” The same monarch was 
one day haran: by a speaker in a small country town, 
during whose di rse an ass brayed at a short distance. 
“ One at a time, gentlemen,” said the king, 

One of the kings of Spain had been unsuccessful in 
war, and had lost several provinces; yet he received, 
notwithstanding, the title of the Great from his courti 
and, the more unfortunate he $e" was the more 
in exacting such honours, “ Yes, he is Great,” saida 
wit, “just as a ditch is great. The more earth you take 
from it, the bigger it becomes.” 

The Duke of Roquelaure was any thing but beautiful. 
Meeting one day a v country squire who had 
business at the court, the duke introduced him to the 
king, saying that he lay under the weightiest obligations 
to the gentleman. The king graciously accorded to the 
— the desired favour, and then asked Roquelaure 
what was the nature of his obligations to the other. 
* Ah, sire, without this dog, I should be the ugliest man 
in your majesty’s dominions,” was the answer. 


The judge Le Coigneux desired his macer of the court, 
named Maillard, to ns hee auditory silent at a trial. 
The macer accordingly bawled out “silence” every in- 
stant, though no voice was in action but his. The old 
judge at last cried to him testily, “ Macer, make Maillard 

quiet.” 

The celebrated Malherbe dined one day with the Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, and fell asleep soon after the meal. 
The prelate, a sorry Rye was about to deliver a 
sermon, and awakened Malherbe, inviting him to be of 
the auditory. “ Ah, thank you,” said Malherbe; “ pray 
excuse me; I shall sleep very well without that.” 

The Abbé Regnier, secretary of the French A 4 
once made a collection the 
for some common purpose. He went round at a meeting 
with his hat, receiving the contributions. Not perceiv 
that the president very h 

t 


din his share, the abbé hat again 
to “4 The president declared that he had made his 


not see it.” “And I,” says Fontenelle, “saw it, but 
could not believe it.” 

A peasant went into a large city, and, among other ob- 
jects that struck his fancy, was arrested by a banking- 
office, where he saw go out and in, without getti 
any goods, apparently, as in other sho He voshanl 
to enter and ask the teller what was sold there. “ Asses’ 
heads,” was the sneering answer. “ What a business 
you must have!” said the rustic; “I see you have but 
one left.” 

It would often be better not to attempt to reward a 
brave action, than to reward it ill. A soldier had his 
two arms carried off at the wrists by a shot. His colonel 
offered him a crown, “It was not my gloves, but my 
hands that I lost, colonel,” said the poor soldicr re- 
proachfully. 


A man of genius was one day told that he would be 
introduced to a person worth knowing—“ a person,” said 
the intending introducer, by way of icular commen- 
got by heart fied, Ad 

on 4 man “T have 
the work here.” 

A prelate had gone to Rome, in expectation of a car- 
dinal’s hat. He returned home, however, without ob- 
taining the object of his wishes. Soon after, he went to 
court and paid his compliments to the king, but was so 
hoarse with a cold, that he could make himself 
afterwards 


vat that,” said a wit, “ since the prelate came from Rome 
“without the 
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to secrete himself on board the vessel a little while | 
before it sailed. It was too late to think of ~~ 
| resoly to Make him as littie the better of his con- 
> trivance as possible. Exerting the authority which 
his position gave him, he commanded the young 
lord to withdraw from the cabin, and not to appear 
there , unless in his company, and = express 
lf on deck upon duty, Lord Ossulton, to make : . : 
sure of obedience to the rules, should remain beside | °°™° © ; and instantly the whole band began to invoke | 
him, at whatever time of day or night, and under the succour of the gods. -“ Be quiet, you wretches!” said | 
whatever circumstances of weather. the lover found 
a himself compelled to submit to all these restrictions ; | 
but the privilege of seeing his mistress once a-day, 
even in the presence of a third party, served in no 
small degree to reconcile him to their strictness. 
i In the course of the voyage, which was not a short 
one, the heir of Tankerville made a more favourable 
| | 
| 
| 
i surprise that the prelate should have so exposed himseif 
as to catch cold. “ Ah, = — need not wonder 


